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PREFACE. 


6 eee 


ApourT ten years ago the author published “ Elements of Musical composition,” 
which was largely made up from the works of Dr. Crotch, an English musician ofthe 
last century, and while jt contained many good things, there was much in it which 
did not compart with our present jdeas upon the subjects treated. — When the pre- 
sent book was first projected, it was intended only to revise that work, but, upon 
maturer reflection, it seemed to become necessary to make an entire change, and 
the following pages are the result. . 

The volume is divided into two Books, the first of which is Catechetical, and the 
second Illustrative. Each of these Books is further divided into four Parts, pamely 
Blementary, Thorough Base, Harmony and Composition, and Form. In the Ele- 
mentary part of Book I, will be found a concise and logical statement of tbe prin- 
ciples of Musical Notation, and the same are illustrated in the corresponding Part 
of Book IJ. Part Second of the first Book is devoted to the subject of Thorough 
Base, and treats of the formation of chords, their relations, inversions, and the 
figures by which they are expressed. These are also illustrated in the correspond- 
ing Part of Book Il. The third Part of Book I, entitled Harmony and Composition, 
gives a clear idea of the progression of chords and all the entangling principles 
which such progression naturally involves. The corresponding Part of Book II, 
not only illustrates these principles, and continually refers back to them, but con- 
tains short statements concerning them, which renders this Part of the work a 
complete manual of Harmony in itself. Part Four of both Books is devoted to the 
subject of Form, a department of the science 
by musicians generally. Th 


of music which is little understood 
e Author has endeavored to take the student by easy 
steps, from the first principles of vocal Forms through the many grades up to the 
highest Forms of instrumentation; and lest vocal students should feel that this 
portion of the work is not for them, we would remark that it is only by studying 


the higher Art-Forms, that we obtain a glimpse of the wonderful attainments of 


the human mind, from a musical stand-point, and that it is only by gaining some 
knowledge of the best that we are enabled to form correct opinions. Most peopie - 
stand at a great distance from such geniuses as Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Men- 
diessohn, and others who are acknowledged to be the world’s great master- 
minds, and admire them in a hazy, uninteligent sort of way; while some go into 
raptures. and talk learned nonsense about them, thus seeking to hide their igno- 


rance. It is proposed, in this department of the work to assist students in 


oa 
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___ In these days most of the works of the Masters are arranged for the piano. 
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forming a more intimate acquaintance with some of the most sublime writings oi 

these wonder-workers, and to place in their hands a key with which they will be 

enabled to penetrate into the Holy of Holies, the very inner Sanctuary of these 
_ High-Priests of Song, these great Tone-magicians. 


-forte 
and, in nearly every town will be found some one who has skill enough to ee 
able, at least, to trace out the ideas which are here laid down; and we would ad- 
vise students, after studying this book, if not able to play themselves, to become 
acquainted with 3ome one who can, and who will be glad to divide with them the 


benefits which may be derived from half-hours of mutual conversation upon Art 


Forms. 


* 


of 
r 
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The writer would Suggest to teachers of the Piano, that the advancement of 

if their pupils would be much more satisfactory to them, if each was required to 

commit to memory a certain number of these questions and answers, and recite 
them at each lesson. 

The thanks of the Author are due to the friends who have so materially lightened — 

_ his labors by their encouragement and suggestions, and whose letters of commen- 

‘dation are printed in connection with this preface. To Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, he 


is especially indebted for valuable suggestions made in regard to the illustrations 
of the higher Art-Forms. 


P New York, June 15th, 1876. 


H. R. Pater. 


“S OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MUSICIANS. 


From Mr. W.S. B. Matuews, Organist at the Centenary M. E. Church. 


' PROF. PALMER, 
DEAR SiR:—Allow me to congratulate you on your admirable work on Mu- 


sical Theory, which I have examined in MSS. I take pleasure in complimenting 
_ you on the industry with which you have collected so great a mass of information, 
_ Iuch of which was not easily accessible before, and the gratifying success that 
i has crowned your effort to express it in clear and concise language. It coversa 
ground previously unoccupied, and does it so well that I am very sure it will re- 
_ ceive a warm welcome from the musical public, and do a great deal to increase 
jf musical inteligence in this country. , 
; Such works lay the foundation for a broader outlook in the after coming genera- 
tion. You and I know how gladly we would have devoured such a book twenty 
_ years ago, and how, like good old Simeon, we came most uncommonly near dying 


without the sight. 


Iam yours truly, 
_ CHICAGO, Feb. 16th, 1876. W.S. B. Matuews. 


+ 


4 OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MUSICIANS. 


From the Eminent Pianist and Teacher, Mr. W1LL1AM Mason, Doctor of Music, 


Mr. H. R. PALMER, 

DEAR Sirn:—The examination of your book has given me much pleasure, 
and its simplicity seems to me one of its chief recommendations. It is progressive, 
and so clear, concise and logical in its definitions as to be easily and readily un. 
derstood, and I shall recommend it to my pupils and others as a book from which 
they can obtain the most useful information concerning the subjects of which it 
treats, with the least effort and in the easiest way. It appears to me that you 
have especially succeeded in presenting the matter intelligibly, and have happily 
avoided the befogged and complicated manner characteristic of most works on 
the same subject. 


Yours, very truly, ; 
ORANGE, N. J., June 6th, 1876. WILLIAM MASON. 


From Mr. Dupiey Buck, the renowned Organist and Composer. 


H. R. PALMER, 

DEAR Sin:—I was very favorably impressed with the design and purpose 
of your new book. My examination of the advance sheets was necessarily super- 
ficial, owing to the short time afforded me for the purpose. Of this, at least, 1 am 
certain, that the work will prove of decided value te a wo make use of it. 


Very truly yours, 
NEw YorK, May 23d, 1876. DvuvLeY Buck. 


From Mr. L. O. Emerson, Director and Composer. 


FRIEND PALMER, 

I have examined your new work on harmony, and must say that I am ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with it. It will meet a want which has never before beet 
met. It must prove an invaluable aid in the study of Harmony and Musical Form, 
and should be in the hands of every musical person. 


Iam, yours, truly, 
Boston, Aug. 15th, 1875.. L. O. EMERSON. 


From Mr. W. Lupprn, Teacher of Vocal Culture, Author, etc. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER, 

ie DEAR S1r:—I have examined the manuscript copy of your new work en- 
titled Theory of Music,’?’ and must express myself as delighted, both with its 
veneral structure and with the ciear and concise manner in which you have 
treated the several departments into which the work is divided. 


Your description of the Sharp Sixth with its classifications, giving the origin - 


and derivation of each. isthe most satisfactory treatment that I have seen, and 
is calculated to throw light on what has usually been regarded as a somewhat 
obscure point in musical composition; wh’le Part IV develops, in a peculiarly 
happy manner, the subject of Musical Fora which is too little known and recog- 
nized by our American musicians. 


fn my opinion this work will prove an invaluable aid to both teacher and pupil. 


Very truly yours, 
SAVANNAH, Ga., March 8th, 1876. W. LUDDEN. 
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From Mr. F. W. Root, Editor of Song Messenger, Teacher of Voice Culture, 


Author, etc. 
H. R. PALMER, 


DeEar SIR:—I have taken great pleasure in looking through the MSS. of 
_ your new book, glancing at the entire plan of the work, and examining with some 
_ minuteness those portions of it which treat of Harmony and Form. The thousands 
* of students of musical theory who delve for knowledge, far from the centers of 
artistic culture, are but poorly provided with means for its acquisition. Our Amer- 
a ican elementary musical text books have been brought to great perfection; but 
_ 5uch of the works before the public, as contain an ything like a complete theoretical 
_ Course, seemed to me practicable only in an atmosphere of culture, under the 
_ direction of the best teachers. 
I believe your book will go far toward supplying the want which exists in this 
_ direction:—Its simplicity and clearness are such that all can understand it. even 
_ those that have not had the advantage of especial culture and fine teaching; its 
_ comprehensiveness is great, and in its exposition of the material and Form of 
-. composition it seems to me practicable beyond precedent. I doubt not that this 
book will add another to the list of remarkable successes which have crowned 
_ your career in authorship. : 


-f) 
ry 
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- Very truly yours, 


‘CHICAGO, Oct. 29th, 1875. FREDERICK W. Roor, 


From Mr. G. F. Roor, Doctor of Music. 


GEO. F. Root. 


“ 


eg From Mr E. E. Wuirremorn, Veacher of Music in the Public Schools of 


apt 


 & Chicago, Organist &c. 

re PROF. PALMER, 

oa DEAR SIR:—When will your new work on Harmony and Musical Formbe 

ready? I believe it will prove to be a work which every teacher of music in the 

_ country will find invaluable and indispensable. 

_ I was more interested in the pages you showed me, than anything of the kind I 
have ever seen, ; 


Yours truly, 
_ CHICAGO June 10th, 1875. E. E. WHITTEMORE, 


From Mr, C. A. Havens, Organist at 1st Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


Mr. H.R. Patmer, ; 
a Deak Siz:—After having examined your work on harmony, I am convin- 
; ced that it is just what is needed by the musical public, buth professional and 
amateur. The clear and logical manner in which you treat subjects will do muc 
to render harmony better understood by students. This book deserves a wide- 
spread circulation. 

ae Yours truly, 
~ Gur04G0, Sept. Ist, 1875. 

ig 


| cr . 


C. A. HAVENS. 


VE OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MUSICLANS. 


From Mr. ApotrpH BAUMBACH, Organist at Grace Episcopal Church, 
Chicago. ; 
H. R. PALMER, ~ : 

DEAR StR:—I have looked over your new treatise on the science of Music, 
and am happy to say, it is the pest work of the kind that has ever come under my 
observation. It is the result of great research and labor, and will be regarded as a 
welcome guest and guide by all who take an interest in Music as a science. Itisa 
comprehensive and complete work, from the treatment of simple chords up to 
Counterpoint, and Form. Tlook forward for its publication impatiently, as I re- 
gard it a valuable text book for my pupils. 


IT remain, very respectfully yours, 
OHICAGO, Jan. 6th, 1876. : A. BAUMBACH. 


From Mr. I. V. FLAGLER, Orgamst at Plymouth Church, Chicago. 
Mr. H. R. PALMER, 

DEAR Sir:—I have examined your new book on Harmony and Form, and 
am glad to say that I consider it an invaluable work; one which teachers as well as 
amateurs cannot afford to do without. I particularly admire your chapters on 
Musical Form; and must say that I have never seen this subject treated with such 
clearness and conciseness. I am sure that the present work will make itself felt in 
our musical literature—to which it will certainly form an essential addition. 


Yours, truly, 
CHICAGO, Ill., Dec. 29th, 1875. I, V. FLAGLER. 


From Mr. O. BLACKMAN, Director of Music at Centenary M. BE. Church, and 
Teacher of Music in Chicago Public Schools. 
Mr. H. R. PALMER, 

Dear Sir:—The American Music Teachers will always feel deeply indebted 
to you for your new work on Harmony, as it puts everything in such an under- 
standible shape, and brings together from so many good sources, the matters of 
such vital importance to us all. I think it must play a very important part in our 
American system of education. I am happy in being able to testify in favor of such 
a good work. 


Yours, &., 
CHICAGO, Dec. 29th, 1875. O. BLACKMAN. 


From Mr. Wm. F. Surrwin, Author and Director. 
Mr. H. R. PALMER, : : ’ 

My DEAR S1r:—I have been so delighted in looking over the proof sheets 
of your forthcoming Theory of Music, that I hasten to thank you for industriously 
setting yourself to do so much good, for I believe no work has yet appeared 
which is so admirably adapted to meet the general needs of American students. 
You have shown remarkable culinary skill in stripping definitions of useless 
verbiage and tiresome technicalities, and then ‘boiling them down”’ until the 
truth is made clear to any ordinary mind. But I am chiefly interested in the 
section upon * Form,” a subject which has heretofore received comparatively lit- 
tle attention, (my conscience bearing me witness!) but which you have so wisely 
and attractively set forth, that I am sure it will be given its due place hereafter. 


I most heartily commend your work to all as a valuable contribution to our too 
scantmusicalliterature, and am 


Yours, very truly, 
New York, February 18th, 1876. Wa. F. SHERWIN, 


/ 
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ELEMENTARY. 


1, What is Sounp? 

Sound is any thing audible. 

2. What is a TONE? 

A tone is a sound in which pitch is perceptible. 
3. What is a Key? 


_’ A family of tones bearing a certain fixed relation one to another. 


4. How many tones constitute a key ? 
. Seven.* 

5. What is the tonic, or KEY-TONE? ; 

The tone from which all other tones are reckoned; the point of repos 

6. How are the tones of a key named ? ha 

The tonic, or key-tone, is named one (or eight), the next tone above it 
is named two, the next three, etc. 

7. What syllables are sometimes applied to the tones of a key ? 

The syllables Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si. 

8. The names of what letters are used as the names of the pitches of 
tones ? 

The names of the first seven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, D, B, F, G. 

9. What constitutes the DIATONIC SCALE? 

The tones of a key in successive order, from one key-tone, or tonic, to 
the next, inclusive. 

10. What is the Srarr? 

The staff is a character used to represent the pitches of tones. 

11. Of what does tt consist ? : 

It consists, mainly, of five parallel lines and the spaces which belong to 
them; and is frequently enlarged by means of short added lines and 
spaces, above and below. 

12. How are tones represented as regards length or duration ? 

By characters called Notes. 


* It may be well to remark here, that’ key really corsists of all the tones which 
the ear can detect. having a certain fixed relation to each other; for example, all 


_ possible tones whose names are C, D, E, F, G, A and B, constitute the key of C. 


‘ 


~ 
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13. How many different kinds of notes are there tn general use, and 
what are their names ? ‘ 

Six. The whole note, the half note, the quarter note, the eighth note, 
the sixteenth note, and the thirty-second note. 

14. How ts the whole note made ? 

Like the letter O, elongated. 

15. How is the half note made ? 

With an open head, and a stem. 

16. How is the quarter note made ? 

With a full head, and a stem. 

17. How-is the eighth note made ? 

With a full head, a stem, and a hook. 

18. How is the sixteenth note made ? 

With a full head, a stem, and two hooks. 

19. How ts the thirty-second note made ? 

With a full head, a stem, and three hooks. 

20. What are Bars? 

Bars are small lines drawn perpendicularly across the staff. 

21. What is a DOUBLE Bar? 

A Double Bar is a broad bar drawn across the staff. 

22. What does it generally denote ? 

The beginning and ending of a line of words. 

23. What ts the CLosn, and what does it signify ? 

The Close consists of two double bars drawn across the end of the stafi, 
to indicate the close of the composition. 

24. What is a MEASURE? 

A measure is a group of two or more regularly recurring pulsations. 

25. How is a measure represented ? 

A measure is represented by the space between two bars. 

26. A measure having two pulsations is called what ? 

Double measure. 

27, A measure having three pulsations is aed what ? 

Triple measure. 

28. A measure having four pulsations is oalhed what ? 

Quadruple measure. 

29. A measure having six pulsations is called what ? 

Sextuple measure, or compound double measure. 

30. A measure having nine pulsations is called what ? 

Compound triple measure. 

31. A measure having twelve pulsations is called what ? 

Compound quadruple measure. 

32. What is BEaTING TIME ? 


Indicating each pulsation of a measure by a certain motion of the hand. 
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33. Describe the beats in double measure. 


at ‘Down, and up. 
34. Deseribe the beats in triple measure. 


Down, left, and up. 
85. Describe the beats in quadruple measure. 
a Down, left, right, and up. 
; 36. Describe the beats in sextuple measure. 
ze Down, left, left, right, up, and up; or simply down and up, compre- 
 hending three pulsations to each motion. 
'- 37. Describe the beats in compound triple measure. 
Down, left, and up, comprehending three pulsations to each motion. 
38. Describe the beats in compound quadruple measure. 
we Down, left, right, and up, comprehending three pulsations to eac 
' motion. 
39. What is AccENT? 
A slight stress upon a certain pulsation, to mark its position in the 
measure. « 
» ~ 40. Which pulse * of double measure ts accented ? 
The first. ‘ 
41. Which pulse of triple measure 2s accented ? 
The first. 
4 “42. Which pulses of quadruple measure are accented ? 
eo: It has a primary accent on the first, and «secondary accent on the third. 
f 43. Which pulses of sextuple measure are accented ? 
4 d A primary accent on the first. and a secondary accent on the fourth. 
~ . 44. Which pulses of compound triple measure are accented ? . 
A primary accent on the first, and secondary accents on the fourth, an¢ 
~ seventh. 
; 45. Which pulses of compound quadruple measure are accented ? 
ae A primary accent on the first, and secondary accents on the fourth, 
seventh, and tenth. 
46. What is the FRACTION ? 
The figures placed at the beginning of a composition. 
i 47. What does the nwmerator denote ? 
a: The number of pulsations in the measure. 
ae 48. What does the denominator wndicate ? 
The kind of note which is reckoned to each pulse of the measure. 
49. What ts the rule for applying words 40 music ? 
Apply one syllable of the words to each note. 
50. What is a SLUR? 
Bp A curved line connecting 
— - — the staff. 


a? 
on 


two or more notes upon different degrees of 


we _ * We need hardly say that this word ‘pulse ” or “pulsation’’ is the same as was 
‘formerly called “part,” and ig still called «beat ’’ by some authors 


y - r 3 , i wae 
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51. What is a Tin? 

A curved line connecting two or more notes upon the same degree of 
the staff. 

52. What is the rule for applying words when the-slur or tie occurs ? 

Apply one syllable of the words to as many notes as are so connected. 

53. What are Rests? 

Characters indicating suspension of sound. 

54. How many kinds of rests are there, and what are their names ? 

Six. The whole rest, the half rest, quarter rest, eighth rest, sixteenth 
rest, and thirty-second rest. 

55. As regards duration, rests correspond to what ? 

To the notes of the same denomination. 

56. How is the whole rest made ? 

A square block below a line. 

57. How is the half rest made ? 

A square block above a line. 

58. How is the quarter rest made ? 

" Like the figure 7 reversed. 

59. How is the eighth rest made ? 

Like the figure 7. 

60. How is the sixteenth rest made ? 

Like the figure 7 with two heads. 

61. How is the thirty-second rest made ? 

Like the figure 7 with three heads. 

62. Into how many classes are human voices generally divided, and 
what are they called ? 

Four. Base, Tenor, Alto, and Soprano. 

63. Describe Base singers ? 

Gentlemen who can sing low, and cannot sing high. 

64. Describe Tenor singers ? 

Gentlemen who can sing high, and cannot sing low. 

65. Describe Alto singers ? : 

Ladies who can sing low, and cannot sing high. 

66. Describe Soprano singers ? : 

Ladies who can sing high, and cannot sing low. 

67. What is meant by MippLE 0? 

The pitch C, which all voices have in common; it being in the middle 
of the great vocal compass, ladies can sing as many tones above it, as 
gentlemen can sing below it. 

68. How is the pitch middle 0 represented ? 

By the added line above of the base staff, the added line below of the 
Soprano staff, and by the third space of the tenor staff. 

69. What is a CLrr? 

A character which determines the pitch of tones as represented by the staff. 
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z. 70. How many clefs are there in general use, and what are they called? 

a Three. The soprano clef, the base clef, and the tenor clef. 

© 11. What does the soprano clef indicate ? 

e That the pitches are so arranged as to fix middle C on the added line . 

ae below. 

i 72. What parts sing from the staff so arranged ? 

i The soprano and alto, and sometimes, (always incorrectly, ) the tenor. 
73. What does the base clef show ? 
That the pitches are so arranged as to fix midd 

above. 

ms, 74. What parts sing from the staff so arranged ? 
The base and sometimes the tenor. 


le G on the added line 


7 15. What does the tenor clef denote ? 

i ' -'‘That the pitches are so arranged as to fix middle C on 
oy 76. What part sings from the staff so arranged ? 

¢ The tenor. 

; 77. What was the former use of the tenor or C clef? ; 
+ — Jt was sometimes placed on the first line as a soprano clef; on the third 
{ine as an alto clef;on the fourth line as a tenor clef; and in ancient music 
it was sometimes placed on the second line. 


78. What is a Brace, and what does tt indicate ? 
two or more staffs, and generally 


the third space. 


6 - The brace is a character used to connect 

a ‘i indicates the number of parts which are to be performed simultaneously. 

Be ; 79, Staffs, when connected by a brace, are called what ? 

L4 A ScoRE. 

oo 80. What is the use of a Dor? 

o It adds one half to the rhythmical value of the note or rest after which it” 7 
"a is placed. _ 

fer 81. How is the repeat made, and what does it mean ? : 

iw? It consists of dots placed in the spaces at the left hand of a bar, and 


shows that the preceding passage is to be repeated. 
82. When only a part of the previous passage is to be repeated, how is 


at indicated ? 
By dots placed in the spaces at the right band of a bar, in which case— 


4 x all between the two sets of dots, is to be repeated. 
a 83. What does Bis imply? — 
That the passage so marked is to be performed twice. 
84. What does the Houp, or Pause, denote ? 
That the tone indicated is to be prolonged at the option of the leader. 
85. What is a UNISON PASSAGE? 
A passage in which two or more parts s 
5 86. What is to be understood by the letters D. C? 
a ‘The Italian words Da Capo; more frequently the Italian sentence Da 


C,ro AL FINE. 


ing the same tones. 
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87. What is the translation of Da Caro au FINE? 

Da, from the; Capo, commencement; ai, to the; Fine, end; sing ‘from 
the commencement to the end.” 

88. What is the meaning of D. S ? 

Dai Segno, return to the sign. 

89. What are triplets ? 

Three equal tones performed in the time of one pulse; the time usually 
given to two tones divided into three equal parts. 

90. How are they represented ? 

\gy three notes grouped with a slur or tie, or marked with a figure 3. 

91. What is Syxcopatron? 

Commencing a tone on an unaccented pulseof a measure, and cor- 
tinuing it into the following accented pulse, thereby temporarily displacing 
the usual accent. 

92. What are INvERMEDIATE TONEs ? 

Those which occur between the regular tones of a Key. 

93. Between what tones of a major Key do we Jind intermediate tones ? 

Between 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 4 and 5, 5 and 6, and 6 and 7, 

94. When is a tone.said to resolve ? 

When it is followed by a tcne to which it naturally tends, 

95. How are intermediate tones indicated ? 

By the aid of characters called sharps (#), flats (b), and cancels (4).* 

96. For whut is a sharp (#) used ? 

To indicate an intermediate tone, the tendency from which is upward. 

97. For what is a Stat (bk) used ? 


To indicate an intermediate tone, the tendency from which is down- 
ward. 


98. Hor what is a cancel (4) used ? 
To cancel the effect of 4 previous sharp or flat, 


99. How many ways are there of representing each intermediate 
tone, and what are they ? 

Two: if its tendency is upward, it is represented by the lower of two 
degrees, and called sharp; if its tendency is downwar it is represented 
by the higher of the two degrees, and called flat.j- 


ee 
* The pernicious effects of calling this character (0) a“ Naruran” are a 


pparent 
throughout the entire country. —notwithstanding the fact that, when 50 eniplayed, its 
use is purely technical. it is very easy to see how readily the idea would obtain, in 
the minds of beginners, that some tones are more natural than others ; and the un- 
fortunate impression which has become sO universal among those who have little 


keys, and that 
e introduce other 

The character 
itself is never used except for the purpose of canceling the effect of a previous sharp 
or flat; hence, no instance can arise in which the word “natural” may be used where 
the word * cancrn” would not be more appropriate. For these reasons, the author 
has decided to adopt the name CANCEL instead; and would ask all teachers to assist 


in the effort to curtail the evil effects of the term natural. R, P., New York, April 
18, 1876. 


t There are exceptions to this, as to all general rules. 
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100. What is a CHRoMaTIC SCALE? 

A scale in which all the tones, intermediate and diatonic, occur in suc- 
cessive order. 

101. Why is this scale called chromatic ? 

From the fact that the intermediate tones were formerly written in 


- colors. 


102. What are ACCIDENTALS ? , 
Sharps, flats, or cancels used throughout a composition, for the purpose 


of introducing intermediate tones, or a modulation. 
103. What is the rule for their continuance ? 
Accidentals continue their significance throughout the measure in 


* which they occur.* 


104. What is 1, or 8, of any key called ? 
The Kry-TonE, or TONIC. ; 
105. What is the difference between a scale and a key ? : 
A scale implies a certain order of succession; while the family of tones 
of which it is formed, called the Key, may be used in any possible order. 
106. What other difference 2s there ? OO 
A Scale must have eight tones, while a Key is manifested with seven. 
107. What is the order of intervals in the major Key ? 
Major seconds inust occur between 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 4.and 5, 5 and 6, 
and 6 and 7; minor seconds must occur between 3 and 4, and 7 and 8. 


108. What is a SIGNATURE? 
The sharps or flats at the beginning of a composition. which indicate 


the Key or Scale.t 
109. How many major keys are there in general use ? 
Twelve. 
110. What tones form the key of C? 
CG, D, E, F, G, A and B. 
lll. What is the signature of the key of C? 
It has no signature. 
112. What tones form the key of G? 
G, A, B, C, D, E, and F¥. 
113. What is the signature of the key of @?, 
One Sharp. 
114. What tones form the key of D? 
D, E, Ft, G, A, B, and C#. 
115. What is the signature of the key of D? 
Two Sharps. 


* The additional clause of this rule, namely, “ and from measure to measure, until 
canceled by a note intervening upon another degree of the staff,’ is very properly 
discontinued by most of our composers, as it is of no benefit, and causes great confu- 
sion. Inall the author’s works whenever an accidental is required in the following 
measure it will be placed there. 


}~ See Webster’s Dictionary. 


we 
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116. What tones form the key of A? 

A, B, C#, D, E, F#, and Gt. 

117. What is the signature of the key of A? 
Three Sharps. 

118. What tones form the key of H? 

E, F¥, Gt, A, B, Ct, and Dg. 

119. What is the signature of the key of EH? 
Four Sharps. 

120. What tones form the key of B? 

B, C#, Dt, E, Ft, Gt, and Af. 2 
121. What is the signature of the key of B? 
Five Sharps. 

122. What tones form the key of Fy ? 

FY, Gt, Ad, B, C#, Di, and Et. * 

123. What is the signature of the key of Fx? 
Six Sharps. 

124. What tones form the key of F? 

F, G, A, Bb, C, D, and E. 

125. What is the signature of the key of F? 
One flat. 

126. What tones form the key of Bh ? 

Bb, C, D, Eb, F, G, and A. 

127. What is the signature of the key of Bh? 
Two flats. 

128. What tones form the key of Eb? 

Eb, F, G, Ab, Bb, C, and D. 

129. What is the signature of the key of Eh? 
Three flats. 5 

130. What tones form the key of Ab? 

Ab, Bp, C, Dp, Eb, F, and G. 

131. What is the signature of the key of Ab? 
Four flats. 

132. What tones form the key of Db? 

Db, Eb, F, Gb, Ab, Bh, and C. 


* It will be readily seen that although the pitch Et is identical with the pitch F, 
there are two reasons why it cannot be named, or represented, as F. Firstly, the D 


lett out; thus making the interval between 6 and 7 a third of some kind instead of a 
second; and secondly, the F degree being already used to represent 8, cannot be used 
to represent 7; for, although a degree can be made to rep! ent two tones, a half 
step, or even a step apart, it can, in no possible manner, be made to represent two 
tones, the interval between which is a major, or even a minor second, It should be 
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133. What is the signature of the key of Dh? 

_ Five flats. ; 

" +134. What tones form the key of Gb? 

Gtr, Ab, Bb, Co, Db, Eb. and F. 

| 135. What is the signature of the key of Gt? 

Six flats. 

= 136. What is a Mtnor SCALE? 

A-scale in which the intervals from 1 to 3 and from 1 to 6 are minor. 


Y 137. What is the order of intervals in the minor scale ? 


3 Major seconds must occur between 1 and 2, 3 and 4, aud 4 and 5; 
3, 5 and 6, and 7 and 8; while 


minor seconds must occur between 2 and 

from 6 to 7 must be an augmented second. 

: 138. Should this order be preserved in descending ? 

i f It should. 

139. How is the harshness of the aug 
sometimes temporarily avoided ? 

yr By ‘raising the sixth,” or, mor 


mented second between 6 and 7 


ea e correctly speaking, by making the 
- interval from 1 to 6 major instead of minor.* xe 
‘Ss 14). What tones form the key of Aminor? = 

= A, B.C, D, B, F, and G#. 

7: 141. What is the signature of the key of A minor ? 

Like its relative, C major, it has no signature. 

: 142. What tones form the key of E minor ? 

_. _ £, Ff, G, A, B, ©, and Dé. 

oe 143. What is the signature of the key of B minor ? 

a Like its relative, G major, it has one sharp. : 
144. What tones form the key of B minor ? 

B, Ct, D, B, Fé, G, and Ag. 

145. What is the signature of the key of B minor ? : 
Like its relative, D major, it has two sharps. 

146. What tones form the key of F# minor ? : 


* This avoidance of the augmented second between 


rise to what has been called the ‘* Melodic Mi 

writers, and still adhered to by many teachers, But the law which provides that all 

dominant chords shall have major thirds, and thus fixes 7 of the minor key a half- 
step below 8, is no more binding 
chord of a minor key shall always have a minor third, and s 
of an augmented second from 6 to T. 
melodic form in any acceptable manner; and while all the classical composers fre- 
quently yave that form in melodic passa; 
nord with a minor third. Most of the old, theorists pass over 

_ sistency insilence; probably recognizing 
palpable contradictions would be utterly useless. Richter says 
desree of the minor scale (key) is not capable, in a harmonic sense, 
matic alteration;’’ also, that the sub-dominant chord with a . 
miiuor key,) ‘* cannot be conceived of. » Jn other words, we have’ but one minor key, 
, that which has been known as the Harmonie Minor; (the order of intervals of which 

- is given at question 137,) and while we frequently form a scale, called the Melodic 

‘Minor Scale, there never was @ Melodic Minor Key. Whenever such passages occur, 

-—- they ean easily be accounted for as passing tones or appoggiaturas. 

ss See remark on page 68. s 


ee 
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147. What is the signature of the key of F# minor ? 

Like its relative, A major, it has three sharps. 

148. What tones form the key of Ct minor? ~ 

Ct, Dé, E, F#, Gt, A, and Bt. 

149. What ts the signature of the key of Ct minor ? 

Like its relative, E major, it has four sharps. 

150. What tones form the key of Gt minor ? 

Gt, At, B, C#, Dt, E, and F double sharp (X). 

151. What is the signature of the key of G# minor ? 

Like its relative, B major, it has five sharps. 

152. What tones form the key of Dt minor ? 

Dt, Et, FH, Gt, Ag, B, and C double sharp. 

153. What is the signature of the key of D# minor ? 

Like its relative, F# major, it has six sharps. 

154. What tones form the key of D minor ? 

D, E; F, G, A, Bb, and Ct. 

155. What is the signature of the key of D minor ? 

Like its relative, F major, it has one flat, 

156. What tones‘form the key of G minor ? 

G, A, Bb, C, D, Eb, and Ft. 

157. What is the signature of the key of G minor ? 

Like its relative, Bk major, it has two flats, 

158. What tones form the key of C minor ? 

C, D, Eb, F, G, Ab, and B. 

159. What is the signature of the key of © minor ? 

Like its relative, Ek major, it has three flats. 

160. What tones form the key of F minor ? 

F, G, Ab, Bb, C, Db, and E. 

161. What is the signature of the key of F minor ? 

Like its relative, Ab major, it has four flats. 

162. What tones form the key of Bk minor ? 

Bb, C, Dp, Eh, F, Gh, and A. 

163. What is the signature of the key of Bk minor ? 

Like its relative, Db major, it has five flats. — 

164. What tones form the key of Eb minor ? 

Eb, F, Gb, Ab, Bb, Ch, and D. 

165, What is the signature of the key of Ek minor ? 

Like its relative, Gh Major, it has six flats. 

166. What are Passine Tones? 

Tones which are introduced for the purpose of enlivening or embellish- 
ing the melody. but which do not form an essential part of the harmony. 

167. What is an AproaatatuRA? 

A passing tone, which precedes an essential tone or an accented pulse 
of a measure. 
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-:168. How ts it usually represented ? 
By a smaller note. 
~ 169. What is an AcctaccatuRa? 
"A passing tone, a half step above or below the tone to which it is pre- 
fixed. It is usually written with a dash across its hook; it has no de- 
termined time-value, and should be closely blended with the following 
tone. 
170. What is an AFTER-TONE? 
A passing tone which follows an essential tone, on an unaccented pulse 
of a measure. J 
171. How many degrees of power are there, and what are they called ? 
Five; Pianissimo, Piano, Mezzo, Forte, and Fortissimo. 
172. What does Pianissimo mean ? 
_ That the tone or passage so marked should be performed with great 
"restraint ; the first degree of power. 
_. 173. What does Piano mean ? 
That the tone or passage should be performed with restraint; the second 
- ~degree of power. 
_ 174. What does Mezzo mean ? 
_ That the tone or passage should be performed with medium power, 
__heither restraint, nor with uncommon exertion; the third or middle degree 
__ of power. 
175. What does Forte mean ? 
_ That the tone or passage should be performed with some exertion; the 
- fourth degree of power. 
» 176. What does Fortissimo mean ? 
That the tone or passage should be performed with great exertion, the 
~ loudest that can be given consistent with purity; the fifth degree of 
_ power.* ; 
177. What does Crescendo mean? — 
_ That the tone or passage should be commenced in a low degree of 
“power and increased. 


= wee 


j 


* These five degrees of power are sufficient for all practical purposes, and if com- 
posers would grade them in this way, performers would soon learn to use them so. 
That there is an innumerable number of degrees of power between pianissimo and 

piano must be admitted; otherwise no such effect as crescendo could be produced, 
’ but like the innumerable number of pitches which, all must admit, lie between C and 
‘Ci, the human mind cannot classify or analyze them. 
_ After many years’ experience in conducting large bands of performers, both vocal 
and instrumental, the writer is prepared to assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
no performer can produce a degree of power between piano and mezzo or between 
mezzo and forte, (any more than they can produce a pitch between C and C#;) hence 
the terms mezzo-piano and mezzo-forte, with their abbreviations m p. and m.f. are non- 
Sensical,and should be thrown out of our nomenclature. We might as well say 
“mezzo-pianissimo or mezzo-fortissimo. The bad effects which havé arisen from a lack 
_ of a classification of these degrees of power is shown by the fact that when our mod- 
ern composers wish a passage to be performed pianissimo, they mark it with three or 
_ even with four p’s. Now. as pianissimo means that the tone or passage shall be as 
soft as possible, we cannot make it softer with a dozen p’s ; and if fortissimo means 
~ all the power of wh‘ch the performer is capable, (consistent with pure tone,) a thous- 
and f’s would not make it louder. 
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178. What does Decrescendo, or Diminuendo mean ? 

That the tone, or passage, should be commenced with a high degree 
of power, and decreased. 

179. What does Swell mean ? 

A union of crescendo and diminuendo. 

180. What does Sforzando mean ? 

That the tone should be commenced in a high degree of power, and 
instantly diminished, and hel in a lower degree of power 

181. What does Legato mean ? 


That the passage should be performed in a smooth and connected man- 
ner, 


182. What does Staccato mean ? 

That the tones should be performed in a short and distinct manner, 
and should be sustained only one-fourth as long as represented. 

183. What does Semi-staccato mean ? 

That the tones should be less short and distinct than staccato, and 
should be sustained one half as long as represented. 


fa een eC CN. BE) 


THOROUGH BASE. 


184. What 1s THoroucH BasE ? 
Thorough Base is that part of the science of music which treats of a 
A combination of tones into chords; giving their names, relations, inver- 
_ sions, and the figures by which they are expressed. 
ay 185. What is an Interval ? 
< An interval is the difference of pitch between two tones, or their effect — 
a when performed simultaneously. ae 
» ~ 186. What is a Prime? 
ra Prime is the name given to two tones which involve but one dberena in 
_ representation, as C and Cé. 
187. What is a Second ? 
__ An interval which involves two degrees in representation, as C and Ds 
/. 188. What is a Third? 
An interval which involves three degrees, as C and E. 
"189. What is a Fourth ? 
_~ An interval which involves four degrees, as C and F. 
.- 190. Whatis a Fifth? 
‘An interval which involves five degrees, as C and G. 
j 191. What is a Sixth? 
; An interval which involves six degrees, as C and A. 
192. What is a Seventh ? 
An interval which involves seven degrees, as C and B. 
193. What is an Octave ? ; 
An interval which involves eight degrees, as C and C above. 
194. What is a Ninth? 
_ An interval which involves nine degrees, as C and D, nine degrees 
above. 
; 195. How many kinds of primes are there, and what are they called ? 
_ Two; perfect primes, and augmented primes. 
196. How many kinds of Seconds are there, and what are they called? 
Three; major seconds, minor seconds, and augmented seconds. 
~ 197. How many kinds of thirds are there, and what are they called ? 
$ Three; major thirds, minor thirds, and diminished thirds, . 
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198. How many kinds of fourths are there, and what are they called? 
Three; perfect fourths, diminished fourths, and augmented fourths. 
199. How many kinds of fifths are there ? 

Three; perfect fifths, diminished fifths, and augmented fifths. 

200. How many kinds of Sucths are there ? 

Three; minor sixths, major sixths, and augmented sixths. 


~ 201. How many kinds of Sevenths are there ? 


Three; major sevenths, minor sevenths, and diminished sevenths. 
202. How many kinds of Octaves are there ? 
Two; perfect octaves, and diminished octaves. 
203. How many kinds of Ninths are there ? 
Three; minor ninths, major ninths, and augmented ninths. 
204. How are Intervals measured ? 

By means of steps and half-steps. 

205. What is a Half-Step ? 

The smallest interval now in use. 

206. Whatis a Step ? 

An interval as, great as two half-steps. 

207. What is a perfect Prime ? 

Two tones upon the same pitch; a unison. 

208. What 2s an augmented Prime ? 

A prime as great as,a half-step. 

209. What is a minor Second ? 

A second as small as a half-step. 

210. What is a major Second ? 

A second as great as a step. 

211. What is an augmented Second ? 

A second as great as a step-und-a-half. 

212. What is a diminished Third ? 

A third as small as two half-steps. 

213. What is a minor Third ? : 
A third as great as one step and one half-step. 
214. What is a major Third ? 

A third as great as two steps. 

215. What is a diminished Fourth ? 

A fourth as great as one step and two haif-steps. 
216. What is a perfect Fourth ? 

A fourth as great as two steps and one half-step. 
217. What is an augmented Fourth ? . 
A fourth as great as three steps. 

218. What is a diminished Fifth ? 

A fifth as great as two steps and two half-steps. 
219. What is a perfect Fifth ? 

A fifth ‘as great as three steps and one half-step. 
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220, What ts an augmented Fifth ? 
A fifth as great as four steps. 
221. What is a minor Siath ? 


g _ Asixth as great as three steps and two half-steps. 


X 


222. What is a major Sixth ? 

A sixth as great as four steps and one Pe 
223. What is an augmented Sixth ? 

A sixth as great as five steps. 

224. What is a diminished Seventh ? 


_ A seventh as great as three steps and three half-steps. 


225. What is a minor Seventh ? 

A seventh as great as four steps and two half-steps, 

226. What is a major Seventh ? 

A seventh as great as five steps and one half-step. 

227. What is a diminished Octave ? 

An octave as great as four steps and three half-steps. = 


¢ 228. What is a perfect Octave ? 


‘ 


\ 


An octave as great as five steps and two half-steps. 

229. What is a minor Ninth ? 

A ninth as great as five steps and three half-steps. 

230. What is a major Ninth ? 

A ninth as great as six steps and two half-steps. 

231. What is an augmented Ninth ? 

A ninth as great as five steps, two half-steps, and a step-and-a-half. 


232. What is u chromatic Half-step ? 


A half step, which involves but one degree in representation, as C and 


C#, A and Ab; an augmented prime. 


233. What is a diatonic Half-step ? 
A half-step, involving two degrees in representation, as C and Db, D 


and Eb; a minor second. 


234. When is an Interval said to be inverted ? 
When its position is so changed that the lower tone becomes the 


’ higher. 


__ 235. A Prime, when inverted, becomes what ? 


An octave. 

236. A Second, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A seventh. 

237. A Third, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A sixth. - 

238. A Fourth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A fifth. 


| 239. A Fifth, when inwerted, becomes what ? 


a 
2 


A fourth. 
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240. A Sixth, when inverted, becomes what ? 

A third. ~ 

241. A Seventh, when inverted, becomes what ? 

A second. 

242. An Octave, when inverted, becomes what ? 

A prime. 

243. A Ninth, when inverted, becomes what ? 

A seventh. 

244. A diminished Interval, when inverted, becomes what ? 
It becomes an augmented interval. 

245. A minor Interval, when inverted, becomes what ? 

It becomes a major interval. 

246. A perfect Interval, when inverted, becomes what ? 
Unlike other intervals it does not change its character by inversion, but 


becomes a perfect interval of another denomination. 
/ 


247. A major Interval, when inverted, becomes what ? 

It becomes a minor interval. 

248. An augmented Interval, when inverted, becomes what ? 
It becomes a diminished interval. 

249. A perfect Prime, when inverted, becomes what ? 

A perfect octave. 

250. An augmented Prime, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A diminished octave. 

251. A minor Second, when inverted, becomes what ? 

A major seventh. 

252. A major second, when inverted, becomes what ? 

A minor seventh. 

253. An augmented second, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A diminished seventh, 

254. A diminished third, when invered, becomes what ? 

An augmented sixth. 

255. A minor third, when inverted, becomes what ? 

A major sixth. 

256. A major third, when inverted, becomes what ? 

A minor sixth. 


257. A diminished fourth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
An augmented fifth. 


258. A perfect fourth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A perfect fifth. 


259. An augmented Jourth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A diminished fifth. 


260. A diminished fifth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
An augmented fourth, 
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a (261. A perfect fifth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A perfect fourth. 
Pe 262. An augmented fifth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
_ A diminished fourth. 
_ 263. A minor sith, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A major third. 
_ 264. A major sixth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
__ A minor third. 
_ 265. An augmented sixth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A diminished third. 
_ 266. A diminished seventh, when inverted, becomes what ? 
_ An augmented second. 
_ 267. A minor seventh, when inverted, becomes what ? 
~ A major second. 
268. A major seventh, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A minor second. 
269. A diminished octave, when inverted, becomes what? 
_ An augmented prime, 
_ 270. A perfect octave, when inverted, becomes what ? 
~ A perfect prime. 
271. A minor ninth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A A major seventh. 
_ 272. A major ninth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
_ A minor seventh. 
_ 273. An augmented ninth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
_A diminished seventh. 
274. What is meant by Tonic? 
The tone upon which the key is founded, the key-tone. 
275. What is meant by SurpERTONIC? 
~ Two of the key, or the tone first above the tonic. 
276. What is meant by MEDIANT? 
_ Three of the key, or the second tone above the tonic, 
- 277. What is meant by SuB-DOMINANT ? 
_ Four of the key, or the third tone above the tonic. 
278. What is meant by Dominant? 
_ Five of the key, or the fourth tone above the tonic. 
279. What is meant by SuB-MEDIANT ? 
_ Six of the key, or the fifth tone above the tonic. 
280. What rs meant by SuB-tontc or LEADING-TONE ? 
- Seven of the key, or the tone first below the tonic. 
281. What is a CHorp? 
_ A combination of two or mere tones, performed simultaneously, so ar- 
anged as to produce an agreeable effect. 


* 
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282. What is a TRIAD? 

A chord composed of a fundamental tone, together with its third and 
fifth. 

283. Which is the fundamental tone ? 

The tone upon which the chord is founded. 

284. What tones form the triad of C? 

C, E, and G. 

285. What tones form the triad of D? 

D, F, and A. 

286. What tones form the triad of KH? 

E, G, and B. 

287. What tones form the triad of F? 

F, A, and C. 

288. What tones form the triad.of G? . 

G, B, and D. 

289. What tones form the triad of A? 

A, C, and E. \ 

290. What tones form the triad of B? 

B. D, and F. 

291. Which are the principal Chords of the major key? 

The chords of I, IV, and V. ; 

292. Why are they the principal Chords } ? 

Because they are major chords, and, together, contain all the tones of 
the key. 

293. What is a consonant Triad ? 

One which has a perfect fifth. 

294. What is a dissonant Triad ? 

One which has a diminished or augmented fifth. 

295. What is a major Triad? 

One which has a, perfect fifth and major third. 

296. What is a minor Triad ? 

One which has a perfect fifth and minor third. 

297. What is anu augmented Triad ? 

One which has a major third and augmented fifth. 

298. What is a diminished Triad ? 

One which has a minor third and diminished fifth. 

299. The chord founded upon one of any key os called what ? 

Tonical harmony. 

300. The chord founded upon two of any key ts called what ? 

Super-tonic harmony. 

301. The chord founded upon three of any key is called what ? 

Mediant harmony. 

302. The chord founded upon four of any key is called what ? 

Sub-dominant harmony. 


* 
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~ 303. ‘The chord founded upon five of any key ts called what ? 
Dominant harmony. 
804. The chord founded upon siz of any key ‘is called what ? 
_ Sub-mediant harmony. 
-—s- 305. -The chord founded upon seven of any key is called what ? 
Sub-tonic harmony, or harmony of the leading tone. 
306. How many major Triads are there in a major key ? - 
Three; the triads of I, IV, and V. 
307. How many minor Triads are there in a major key ? 
- fhree; the triads of m, m1, and VI. 
308. The Triad of vu? in the major key is what kind of a triad ? 
_ A diminished triad. 
i 309. What kind of a Triad is that ahi is founded upon 1 in a minor 
De hey 2 
A minor triad. 
_ 810. What kind of a Triad is that which ts founded upon 11° of a minor 
- key ? 
A diminished triad. = 
311. What kind of a Triad is that which is oohiaee upon III’, of a 
minor key ? 
; An augmented triad. 
312. What kind of a Triad is that which is Founded upon Iv of a& 
minor key ? 
A minor triad. 


> 
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minor key ? 
A major triad. 
314. What kind of a Triad is that which is founded upon Vi of a 
minor key ? 
A major triad. 
315. What kind of a Triad is that which is founded upon vir? of a 
minor key ? 
é A diminished triad. 
; 316. What names are given to the several members of a Triad ? 
Fundamental, third, and fifth. 
317. When is a chord said to be in its First position ? 
When the fundamental is the highest. 
318. When is a chord said to be in its Second position ? 
When the third is the highest. 
319. When is a chord said to be in its Third position ? 
When the fifth is the highest. 
320. How do we obtain Four part harmony when thare are but three 
i tones in a chord ? 
¢. By poe cote one of the aa 


2 i . one 


313. What kind of a Triad is that which is founded upon Vofa 
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321. Which of the three is it best to duplicate ? 

The fundamental. i 

322. Which neat best ? 

The fifth. 

323. May we ever duplicate the Third ? 

Only in extreme cases. 

324. Which member of a Triad should never be omitted ? 
The third. 

325. The lowest part is always what ? 

Base. 

326. The highest part is always what ? 

Soprano. 

327. The part next below the Soprano is what ? 

Alto. 

328. The part between the Alto and the Base is what ? 
Tenor. 

329. What figures stand for the Triad ? 


8 
The figures 3, or any two of these alone. 


330. What do they indicate ? 

That the tones which form the third, fifth, and eighth from the Base are 
to be written or played. 

331. Should these figures always be used ? 

Not necessarily. 

332. When no figures appear, what chord is to be written or played ? 

The triad of the letter which forms the Base. 

333. How is a Unison passage indicated ? 

By the letters “‘T. 8.” or “ Tasto Solo,” meaning without chords. 

334. When a Dash (—) Sollows the figures, what does tt signify ? 

That the tone indicated by the figure which precedes the dash is to be 
repeated. 

335. When a Sharp (4), Flat (b), ov Cancel * (X) ts placed over a 
Base note, what does it signify ? 

That the interval of a third from the Base note is to be sharped, flatted, 
or restored. 


336. When a Sharp, Hat, or Cancel is placed before a figure, what 
does it denote ? 


That the interval from the Base, indicated by the figure, is to be 
sharped, flatted, or restored. 

337. When isa Chord said to be in tts direct form ? 

When the Base takes the fundamental. 


* On accourt of the bad effects of calling this character (4) a natural, the author 


has determined to adopt the more appropriate term ‘cancel.’ For more definite 
reasons, see note on page 12, 
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338. When is a Chord said to be in its first inverted form ? 
When the Base takes the third. 

339. How is the first inversion figured ? 

It is figured §, or simply 6. 
340. When is a Chord said to be in its second inverted form ? 
When the Base takes the fifth. 

‘341. How is the second inversion figured ? 


8 x 
‘It is figured 6, or simply &. 


ye? 


342. In this second inversion of the Triad, which member is it best to” 


duplicate ? 


& 


e 


The fifth; the tone upon which the Base stands. 
343. What is a Dissonance ? 
A chord in which two tones occur in alphabetical order, or one in 


) _which there is an augmented or diminished interval. 
344. What is a chord of the Seventh ? 


A triad, with the interval of a seventh added. —— 
345. What ts meant by the Dominant seventh ? 
A chord of the seventh founded upon the Dominant. 


346. Of what intervals must dt. always consist ? 


A major third, perfect fifth, and minor seventh. 
347. By what figures is it indicated ? 


_By the figures 5 , or simply 7. 


348. How many Inversions are there of the Dominant seventh ? 
Three. } 
349. Whenis the Dominant seventh said to be in its first inverted form? 
When the Base takes the third. 
350. How ts the first-inversion of the dominant seventh figured ? 


6 
. a 6 
It is figured 5, or 3. 


351. When ts it said to be in its second inverted form ? 


When the Base takes the fifth. 
352. How is the second inversion of the seventh figured ? 


6 
F 4 
It is figured 4, or 3. 


353. When it is said to be in its third inverted form ? 
When the Base takes the seventh. 
354. How is the third inversion of the seventh figured ? 


It is figured rf or $ or sometimes simply 2. 
3 2 u 
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355. All dominant sevenths, whether in major or minor keys, must 
consist of what intervals ? 

Major third, perfect fifth, and minor seventh. 

356. What other chords of the seventh are there in general use ? 

A chord of the seventh of 1m and vir° in the major key, and a chord of 
_the seventh of 1°, and of vm° in the minor key. 

357. What intervals form the chord of the seventh of 11 in the major 
key ? 

A minor third, perfect fifth, and minor seventh. 

358. How is it most frequently employed ? 

In its first inverted forms 

359. What intervals form the chord of the seventh of vi°, in the major 
key ? 

A minor third, diminished fifth, and minor seventh. 

360. What peculiarity has this chord. 

The seventh must always be in the Soprano. 

361. What intervals form the chord of the seventh of 11°, in the minor 
key ? 

A minor third; diminished fifth, and minor seventh. 

362. What intervals form the chord of the seventh of vu, in the minor - 
key ? 

A minor third, diminished fifth, and diminished seventh. 

363. What rs this chord generally called ? 

The chord of the diminished seventh. 

364. What is a chord of the ninth ? 

A chord of the dominant seventh, to which is added the interval of a 
ninth. 

365. How is it figured ? 


It is figured 9. 


366. Why should the 7 be used ? 

To distinguish the chord from ninths, pach are sometimes formed by 
suspensions. 

367. Upon what member of the key is it founded ? 

Upon the Dominant. 

368. Is the chord of the ninth a major chord or a minor chord ? 

In a major key it is a major chord; in a minor key it is a minor chord. 


369. In four part harmony, what tone is most JSrequently omitted in 
chords of the ninth ? 


The fifth. 

370. Why ? 

Because if the fifth is retained, the chord would contain two perfect 
fifths in itself; namely. from fundamental to fifth. and from fifth to ninth, 
which cannot be avoided by the omission of either the third or the seventh. 
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_—-871. How many inversions has the chord of the ninth ? 

2 Three; namely, when the base takes either the third, fifth or seventh. 

372. Are chords of the ninth ever founded upon other tones than the » 
~ Dominant ? 

' Some theorists recognize and classify chords of the ninth founded upon 
other tones; but such chords are generally treated as suspensions, which 

_ renders their explanation vastly less complicated. ° 

373. What are chords of the eleventh, and chords of the thirteenth ? 

Like chords of the ninth, they are dominant seventh chords, to which 
' is added the interval of eleventh, or thirteenth. 

374. Are they generally classed as fundamental harmonies ? 

By some theorists they are so treated; but, as they always have the. 
character of suspensions, most writers choose to classify them as such. 
375. What is meant by altered chords ? 

The chromatic alteration of one or more intervals of Gnanmental har- 
' monies. 

376. What is the effect of such alteration ? 

It has the two-fold effect of producing a eee and of giving — 

new chord formation. 

377. How many new chords may be so formed ? 
There are only tive which may be met with in practice. 
378. What is an Augmented Triad ? 

/ A major triad, with the fifth augmented. 

_ 379. Where is this chord found as a fundamental chord without chro- 
~ matic alteration ? 

- _ Itisa fundamental chord when founded upon the mediant of a minor key. 

- 380. Upon what tones is it most frequently formed ? 

_- Upon the Tonic, Sub-dominant, or Dominant of a major key. 

381. How many Inversions has the augmented triad ? 

Like the major triad it can be used with good effect in both inversions. 

382. What Sevenths may be employed with the augmented triad ? 

_ The major seventh of the Tonic, and the dominant seventh may be 
added at pleasure. Also, in rare instances, the Bia or seventh of the sub- 
dominant may be added. 

383. When the major seventh of I or IV is added to the augmented 
triad, which member of the following chord must always be doubled ? 
‘The third. 
+884. What is an Augmented Chord of the Sixth ? 
 Achord, consisting of a major third and augmented sixth. 

385. From what is it derived ? 
From the chord of the seventh of 1°, in the minor key, with the third 
altered from minor to major, and the fundamental omitted. 

386. Which inversion of this seventh chord br ings uc augmented 

chord of the sixth ? 

The first inversion. 


Be 
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387. In four part harmony, which part of the Augmented Sixth Chord 
should be doubled ? 

The third. - 

388. How is the chord figured ? 

It is figured #6. 

389. What name is sometimes given to the augmented sixth chord ? 

Some theorists call it the Italian sixth. 

390. What is an Augmented Chord of the Sixth, Fourth, and Third ? 

A chord consisting of a major third, augmented fourth, and augmented 
sixth. 

391. From what it is derived ? 

From-the chord of the seventh of 11°, in the minor key, with the third 
altered from minor to major. 

392. Which inversion of this seventh chord brings the Augmented 
Chord of the Sixth, Fourth, and Third ? 

The second inversion. 

393. How is it figured ? 

te 

It is figured 4. 

394. What name is sometimes given to the Augmented Chord of the 
Sixth, Fourth, and Thard ? 

Some theorists call it the French Sixth. 

395. What is an Augmented Chord of the Sixth and Fifth ? 

A chord consisting of a major third, a perfect fifth, and an augmented 
sixth. 

396. From what is it derived ? 

From the chord of the seventh and ninth of 1°, in the minor key, with 
the third altered from minor to major, and the fundamental omitted. 

397. Which Inversion of this seventh and ninth chord brings the Aug- 
mented Chord of the Sixth and Fifth ? 

The first inversion. 

398. How is it figured ? 

Tt is figured #6. 

399. What name is sometimes given to the Augmented Chord of the 
Sixth and. Fifth ? 

Some theorists call it the German Sixth. 

400. What other Chord is found by altering fundamental harmonies ? 

A very useful chord may be derived from the chord of the seventh and 
ninth of 1°, of the minor key, by altering the third, fifth, and seventh, 
making the third major, the fifth perfect, the seventh diminished, and 
omitting the fundamental. 


401. Which inversion of this seventh and ninth chord will bring this 
new chord ? 


The second inversion. 


~ 
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402. How is tt figured ? 


; 6 
It is figured = 


403. What name is proposed to give this chord ? 
_ The American Sixth. * 

404. What is @ SUSPENSION? 

The withholding of a tone which is proper to a chord, and, in its stead, 
retainins a tone from the preceding chord, thus producing a momentary 
dissonance. 

405. In what parts, and before what members of a chord may a 


_ Suspension be employed ? 


In any part, and before any interval of the triad, also before sevenths~ 
in rare cases. / : 

406. Can Suspensions occur in more than one part at the same time ? 

Two, or three parts may be suspended, called double and “triple sus- 
pension. 

407. What is ANTICIPATION? , 

-The abandoning of a tone which is proper to a chord before the 

metrical division leads us to expect it, and, in its stead, taking a tone 
which belong to the succeeding chord, and retaining it until the other 


- parts follow; the reverse of suspension. 


408. Can Anticipations occur in more than one part ? 

Anticipations may occur in two or three parts, at the same time. 

409. What is ORGAN-POINT, 07 PEDAL-POINT? 

A passage in which the Base sustains the Tonic or Dominant, while the 
other parts move independently. 

410. May the Organ-point be taken by other parts than the Base ? 


It may be sustained by any part; but when such tones are taken by the 


upper parts, they are more correctly called Stationary Tones. 


411. What is a SEQUENCE ? 
A regular succession of similar harmonic, or melodic, formations, or 


- phrases. 


ry 


enna <h Teyh Pe: 


412. Of what does a Sequence generally consist ? 

Of a chord, thought, or phrase, which is repeated at a higher or lower 
pitch. — 
413. In a phrase Sequence, what is the first formula called ? 

The figure. 


* The author claims the original classification of this chord. He has been unable 
to find it in the works of any other author, neither it is mentioned among the altered 
chords by any theorists, so far as he has been able to find by diligent research. That 
it is correctly built is acknowledged at once by all theorists with whom he has had 
the opportunity of conversing. The proposition to call it the American sixth meets 
with general favor, being suggested by the names Italian sixth, French sixth, German 
sixth, and Envlish sixth (this last nearly obsolete); see page 96. 

Although very useful for voice leading, it is seldom met with in practice, for the 
reason that no theorist has heretofore recognized it, or alluded to it in any way. 


ow 
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414. What is the second formula, third formula, etc., called ? 

The first repetition, second repetition, ete. 

415. What are Passine TONES? a 

Tones which are foreign to the harmony, and which are used in pass- 
ing from one chord-tone to another. 

416. What are the distinctive properties of Passing tones ? 

_ They must not appear at the same instant with the chord-tone, but 

must follow it, and do not generally progress by skips. 

417. What are Coancine Tongs? 

Foreign tones which enter with the harmony, and attach themselves to 
the harmonic tone. 

418. What are the distinctive properties of Changing tones ? 

They can progress by skips, and when formed below, they incline to the 
distance of a minor second from the harmonic tone. 

419. What are Passtna CHorps ? 

Chord-formations which grow out of a combination of two or more 
passing tones, the harmonies of which are generally too transient for 
their construction to be recognized. 


‘ 
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HARMONY AND COMPOSITION. 


- 420. When ws a part, or chord, said to remain stationary ? 
When the tone or chord is repeated. : 
421. When is a chord said to progress ? 
When some or all of its parts move to other tones, and thus form an- 
other chord. 
422. What does such progression involve ? 
Motion. \ 
423. How many kinds of Motion are there, and ie are ie, called ? 
Three; contrary motion, oblique motion, and similar, or parallel motion. 
424. When are two parts said to move in contrary motion ? 
When one ascends, and the other descends. — 
_ 425. When are two parts said to move in similar, or parallel, 
motion ? 
When they ascend or descend fowethor 
426. When are two parts said to move in oblique motion ? 
_ When one part ascends or descends, and the other remains stationary. 
427. What is the first great Law of PROGRESSION ? 
Hach part should move to that tone in the next chord which occasions 
‘the least motion. 
z _ 428. What is the second great Law of PROGRESSION? 
If the two chords contain a mutual tone, the part which sings it in the 
first chord should sing it in the next chord. 
429. What is such mutual tone called ? 
‘The binding tone. 
430. How should the binding tone be indicated ! ? 
By connecting the two notes with a tie. 
431. What tone is mutual in the chords of the Tonic and Super- 
tonic ? 
They have no mutual tone. 
_ 432. What tones are mutual in the chords of the Tonic and Mediant ? 
- The third and fifth of the Tonic chord are always the fundamental and 
_ third of the chord of the Mediant. 


} 


y 
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433. What tone is mutual in the chords of the Tonic and Sub- 
dominant ? ° 


The fundamental of the Tonic chord is always the fifth of the Sub- 
dominant chord. 


434. What tone is mutual in the chords of the Tonic and Dominant ? 


The fifth of the Tonic chord is always the fundamental of the Dominant 
chord. 


435. What-tones are mutual in the chords of the Tonic and Sub- 
mediant ? 


The fundamental and third of the Tonic chord are always third and fifth 
of the Sub-mediant chord. 


436. What tone is mutual in the chords of the Tonic and Sub-tonic ? 
They have no mutual tone.* 

437. What ts the third great LAW of PROGRESSION? 

Two perfect fifths must not occur consecutively between the same parts. 
438. What is the fourth great LAW of PROGRESSION? 

Two perfect octaves must not oecur consecutively between the same parts. 
439. What is the rule for avoiding consecutive faults ? 

Make the offending part move in contrary motion. 


440. What is the rule for the progression of the leading tone ? (See 280.) 
It should ascend a minor second. 


441. If the base moves a second or a third, how should the upper three 
parts move ? 


If they cannot remain stationary, they should move in contrary motion. 


442. Between the Soprano and Base what motion is generally prefer- 
able ? 


Contrary motion. 
443. Why does the second inversion of the triad require more careful 
treatment than the first ? (See questions 337 and 342 inclusive.) 


Because in the second inversion of the chord, the interval of a perfect 
fourth takes on the character of a dissonance, which weakens the effect. 


444. Does the interval of a fourth generally bear the character of a 
dissonance? 

Never, except when it stands over against the base, as in the . chord. 

445. Is this the case with real dissonances ? 

It is not; they always retain their dissonant character. 

446. When is the § chord most effective ? 

When it is formed upon the Tonic. Dominant, or Sub-dominant, enters 
upon an accented pulse, either free or as a suspension, and resolves into 
the 3 chord of the tone which forms the base. 


* The learner shonld now co 
_chords, and point out the mutna 
of the Mediant, Sub-dominant, 


mpare the chord of the Supertonic with all other 
I tones, then proceed the same way with the chords 
Dominant, Sub-mediant, and Sub-tonic, 


ee 
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oa 447. In what other manner is it Srequently employed ? 

As a passing chord upon an unaccented pulse. 

«448. What triads most frequently precede the : chord ? 
The triad of IV or of m. (See 300 and 302.) 

449: Where is the i chord most freqently found ? 

Tn formations of the Close. (Cadences. ) 

450. Why ts tt particularly effective in modulations ? | 
Because, in entering upon the accented pulse, it instantly produces the 
- feeling of a modulation. 

451. In what other way is the § chord employed ? 

As a suspension; in which case “the fourth is always prepared. 
452. When does the e chord appear at greatest disadvantage ? 


When, with prepared base, it enters on an accented pulse. 
458. When is a part said to resolve properly ? 
When it progresses according to its natural tendency. 
454. What is the proper resolution of augmented USAID 2. 
= Upward. 
455. What is the proper resolution of diminished interoals ? 
Downward. 
~ 456. Should augmented or diminished intervals be doubled ? 
They should not. 
457. Why not? 
Because, being dissonances, they have a determined pete and if 
a ‘doubled, and both parts properly resolved, consecutive octaves would 
result; and if, to avoid the consecutive fault, one of the parts is made to 
- move contrary to its natural tendency the effect is still worse. 
“ 458. What is the smoothest way of approaching and leaving the chord 
__ of the Super-tonic ? (See 300.) 
Approach it from the Sub-dominant, and leave it through the second 
inversion of the Tonic. 
459. What ts the smoothest way of SEP Teaching and leaving the chord 
of the Medvant ? (See 301.) 
e, Approach it from the Dominant, and leave it through the Tonic. 
- +460. What is the smoothest way of approaching and leaving the Sub- 
dominant ? (See 302.) 
- Approach it from the Tonic, and leave it through the second inversion 
of the Tonic. 
461. What is the smoothest way of approaching and leaving the Dom- 
_ inant ? (See 303.) 
Approach it from the Tonic, and return to the Tonic. 
462. What is the smoothest way of approaching and leaving the Sub- 
mediant ? (See 304.) 
- Approach it from the Tonic, and leave it pape the Sub- dominant. 
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463. What is the smoothest way of approaching and leaving the chord 
of the Sub-tonic or leading tone ? (See 305.) : 

Approach it from the Tonic, and return to the Tonic. 

464, What ts the resolution of the chord of the Sub-touic ? 

Its fundamental being the leading tone, must ascend a minor second; 
its fifth being diminished, must descend a minor second; its third is free. 

465. To what harmony does it invariably resolve ? 

To the Tonical harmony. 

466. When are parts said to be written or played in close harmony ? 

When the highest three parts are all written: within the compass of one 
octave, so that they may be played with one hand. 

467. When are parts said to be written or played in dispersed har- 
mony ? 

When they are so arranged that the interval between the base and ae 
soprano is about equally divided by the tenor and alto. 

468. In dispersing harmony what is the rule for separating the parts ? 

Not more than an octave should intervene between any two contiguous 
parts, except the base and tenor. ‘ 

469. When is a dissonance said to be prepared ? 

When it appears as a consonance in the preceding chord, and is taken 
by the same part, so that it can be connected by a tie. 

470. What are the rules for the progression of the chord of the Domi= — 
nant seventh ? (See 345 to 356.) 

The seventh descends one degree; the third, being the leading tone of 
the key, ascends a minor second; the fundamental and fifth are free. 

471. Into what harmony does it generally resolve ? 

Into Tonical harmony. 

472. Into what other harmony may it resolve ? : 

The Dominant seventh of a major key may resolve into the Tonical har- 
mony of the relative minor key; and the Dominant seventh of a minor 
key may resolve into the harmony of IV of the relative major key; other 
resolutions are possible, but not as usual. 

473. Of what peculiar resolution is the dominant seventh chord capable? 

One seventh chord may resolve into another, and that into a third, ete. 

474. The third inversion of the dominant seventh chord (3) necessarily 
resolves into what chord ? : 

Into the first inversion of the Tonic. 

475. Are there exceptions to the rule that the interval of a seventh must 
descend one degree ? 

There is one exception, viz. : in the second inversion of the chord ; 
when the seventh is in the soprano, and the chord resolves to the first in- 
version of the Tonic, the seventh may ascend without producing a bad 
effect. 

476. Are there other exceptional treatments of the interval of seventh ? 

There are; it may be abandoned entirely; it may also be transferred 
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. from one part to another, when the chord is repeated; in which case the 
_ part that has it last must be responsible for its correct resolution. 
eS 471. if it should become necessary to omit any of the tones of the Domi- 
~ nant seventh chord what tones can be spared best ? 
_ The octave of the fundamental first, the fifth next, and, in extreme 
cases, the third may be dispensed with. 
478. What is the especial use of the Dominant een chord? 
It is especially useful in cadence formations, and in determining the 
key in modulations. 
_ 479. How does it point to the key in modulated passages ? 
~ * No other chord is built like it, (major 3rd, perfect 5th, and minor 7th, ) 
 jts fundamental is always five of some key, and having found five it is 
¢ easy to determine the Tonic. 
480. What rules govern the resolution of the several inversions of the 
- Dominant seventh chord ? 
The same rules that govern the direct form, the seventh descends one __ 
_ degree, the third ascends a minor secoud, the seuchiientat and fifth are ~ 
Eiree. 
481. Does the Dominant seventh require a prepar dtion t ? 


Not necessarily. 
Z 482. How is the chord of the seventh of wu, in the major mode, most 
ie | frequent, y employed ? (See 356.) : 


Tn its first inverted form. 
483. When thus used, what name was formerly given to it ? 
The Ecclesiastical chord. 
484. Why ? 
- Because it is peculiarly adapted to church harmonies. 
485. What is the resolution of the chord of the seventh of vm°, in the 
Bncjor mode ? (See 356.) 
Its fundamental being the leading tone, ascends a minor second; its 
seventh descends one degree; its fifth, being diminished, descends a minor 
: second, and its third is free. 
486. In what position should this chord always be used ? 
With the seventh in the soprano. 
_ 487. How can consecutive fifths be avoided between the third and 
seventh ? 
By either doubling the third of the tonic chord, (which is most usual, ) 
or, by causing the third of the seventh chord to descend five degrees. 
488. Does this seventh require preparation ? 
Not always. 
489. How does the chord of the seventh of 1° inthe minor mode, differ 
rs _ from that of vu’ in the major mode ? 
Only in the resolution of its fundamental tone, which, being no longer 
_- the leading tone, is free, 
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490. Into what harmony does it most frequently resolve ? 

Into Dominant harmony the fifth and seventh descend a minor second, 
the fundamental moves to the Dominant, (cither up or down,) and the 
third ascends one degree. 

AM. What is the primary resolution of the chord of the seventh of vie 
in the minor mode ? (See 356.) 

Its seventh and fifth descend one degree, its fundamental ascends one 
degree, and its third is free. 

492. What is this chord sometimes called ? 

The equivocal chord. 

493. For what reason ? ‘4 

Because it does not point to any particular Tonic, and is capable of a 
great variety of resolutions. 

494, Which inversion of this chord is least satisfactory ? 

The third inversion. 

495. How can ths chord be converted into a dominant seventh chord? 

There are four principal ways; First, one of its members may descend 
a half-step, while the others remain; Second, three of its members may 
ascend a half-step, while the other remains; Third, three of its members 
may descend a half-step, while one descends a whole step: and Fourth, 
three of its members may ascend a whole step, while one ascends a half- 
step. ; 

496. What other peculiar progression can be formed with this chord? 

All its tones may be made to descend a half-step, thereby forming an- 
other similar chord, which, in its turn, can be resolved the same way, > 
and so on indefinitely. 

497. Does the Seventh in this chord require a preparation ? 

It does not. 

498. What is the Resolution of the chord of the Ninth ? (see 364.) 

The ninth descends to the eighth, when the chord becomes a chord of 
the Dominant seventh, and is resolved accordingly; or the chord of the 
ninth may resolve directly to the Tonical harmony. 

_ 499. What rule should be borne in mind when using chords of the 
Ninth ? 

The fundamental tone and ninth should be kept nine degrees apart. 
500. What is the progression of the Augmented Chord ? (See 378 to 
383.) 

Its fundamental remains stationary, or descends five degrees; its third 
may ascend a minor second, or remain stationary; and its fifth ascends a 
minor second. 

501. Do these rules apply to the inversions also ? 

They do. 


502. What is the resolution of the Italian Sixth ? (Augmented Chord 
of the Sixth, see 384 to 389.) 


It resolves to the Dominant harmony; the fundamental, (original third, ) 
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— descends a minor second, the augmented sixth, ascends a minor second, 
_ the third descends a minor second, or ascends one degree. 

503. Which member of this chord may be doubled in four pari har- 
monies ? 
- The third only. (The original fifth.) 

504. Are the inversions of this chord generally used? 
4 They are not. 
a 505. What vs the progression of the French Sixth ? (Augmented Chord 
of the Sixth, Fourth, and Third, see 390 to 394.) 

Its fundamental, (original fifth,) descends a minor second; the third, 
(original seventh, ) descends a minor second; the fourth, (original fanda- 
mental.) remains stationary, and the sixth, (original third,) ascends a 

- minor second. ; 

506. Are the inversions of this chord generally used ? 

ct They are not. 

507. How does the French Sixth compare as regards its usefulness— 
with the other Augmented Sixth Chords ? = 

It is considered inferior to either of them. on 

508. What is the progression of the German Sixth ? (Augmented 
Chord of the Sixth and Fifth, see 395 to 399.) ‘ 

Tt has two res lutions. Is¢. The third and fifth remain stationary, the 
fundamental descends a minor second, and the sixth ascends a minor 
second, thereby forming a ¢ chord of the minor Tonic, which resolves im- 


mediately to the Dominant; and, 2nd, the fundamental descends a minor 


~ second; thereby forming a c chord of the major Tonic. 

509. What other resolutions are sometimes found ? 

It is sometimes resolved directly to the Dominant, in which case open 
fifths can be avoided only by a pre-resolution of the fifth: a fine effect can 
also be produced by converting this chord into a chord of the diminished 
seventh, by causing the fundamental to ascend one half-step.. 

510. Are the inversions of this chord generally used ? 
sa They are not. J 
. 511. What is the progression of the American Sixth ?* (See 400 to 
403.) 
Its fundamental descends a minor second, its third remains stationary, 
jts fourth and sixth ascend a minor second. 
512. Is this the only resolution ? 
It is. 
513. Are the inversions of this chord generally used ? 
- _ They are not. 


* The author claims the original classification of this chord, concerning which see 


marginal note on page 31. 


second, the third remains stationary, the fifth and sixth ascend a minor — 
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514. What is MopuLaTIon ? 

Passing from one key into another. 

515. What may be called the point of Modulation ? 

The point when the home-feeling, or Tonic, seems to have taken a new 
position. 

516. Can this shifting of the Tonic, or home-feeling, take place with- 
out the use of tones which are foreign to the jirst key ? 

It can; whenever the tones of a key are so arranged that their relations 
have changed, and have centered around a new Tonic, modulation has 
taken place. 

517. How ts this change of Tonic usually effected ? 

By use of tones which are foreign to the ruling key. 

518. What two chords form the chief means of Modulation ? 

The dominant seventh and chord of the diminished seventh. 

519. Why are these chords better for that purpose than others ? 

These two are never to be mistaken, while all others are ambiguous. 

520. How are the other chords ambiguous ? 

They can belong to several different keys. 

521. When an ambiguous chord is used as a means of modulation, 
how are we to recognize the new key ? 

By the succeeding chords. 

522. What is the simplest and most natural conclusion which we 
arrive at when a foreign tone or chord is introduced ? 

That it belongs to the key which is nearest related to the ruling key. 

523. What keys are nearest related to the principal key ? 

The key of its parallel major or minor; and of its Dominant and Sub- 
dominant, together with their parallels. 

524. Should a key which is brought about by modulation be used as 
the final key of a composition ? 

It should not; a composition should end in the key in which it com- 
mences. 

525. Should a composition ever end in an inversion ? 

It should not. The final chord should always be direct. 

526. What was the custom of the old composers with regard to the 
jinal chord ? 

They went so far as to say that all compositions, whether major or 
minor, should end with the major triad. 

527. How does this fact effect our later opinions ? 

When a minor composition closes with the plagal cadence, it is still 
usual to end with a major triad. 

528. What was such ending formerly called ? 

Tierce di Picardi.* 

a a ee 

* Picardi was the province in Europe where this effect was first used. 
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is _ 529. What as the object of suspensions ? (See 404.) 
ra A closer binding of chords. 
530. When does such binding take place ? 
-__. When the progression of one or more tones of a chord is delayed until 
_ the others have formed the component parts of the following chord. 
531. What are the three essential points to be considered in a suspen- 
sion ? 
Its preparation, entrance, and resolution. 
532. Through what tones of a chord may the preparation take place ? 
Through either of the component parts, or the dominant seventh. 
533. Upon which pulse should the preparation take place ? 
The unaccented pulse. 
534. Upon which pulse should the suspension enter ? 
The accented pulse. 
535. When ts it said to resolve pr operly ly ? 
. When, upon an -unaccented pulse, it takes its place in the reigning” 
~ chord. 
536. May the tone which is delayed by a suspension be liken by any 
other part ? 
: By no part except the base, and then there must be at least an octave 
__ between them. 
a : 537. Do suspensions remove the effects of consecutive octaves or fifths s 


, 


a They do not. 
— —s«-4§38. Before what members of the triad may suspensions take place ? 


Before the fundamental and the third always; the fifth, in certain posi... ~~ 
tions, and, in rare instances, the seventh. 

539. Must the chord which accompanies the suspension always remain 
until the suspended tone resolves ? 

Not necessarily; it may progress to any possible harmony which con- — 
tains a tone that will resolve the suspended tone. 

540. How many kinds of suspensions are there, and what are they 
— called? 
| Two; suspensions from above and suspensions from below. 

641. What further peculiarities has the suspension ? 

One or more tones may be taken between the suspension and the res- 
olution. Also the part which has the suspension can, immediately after 
the resolution, pass through several chord-tones while the remaining 
tones of the chord are sustained. 


- 


) 


542. What is a CADENCE? 
The end of a musical thought or expression. 
Z 543. How many kinds of cadence are there, and what are their names ? 
Six; the perfect cadence, the imperfect cadence, the half cadence, the 
plagal cadence, the deceptive cadence, and the suspended cadence. 


z 


~ 
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544, What conditions are necessary for the formation of a perfect 
cadence ? 

The final chord must be Tonical harmony with the fundamental in both 
base and soprano, preceded by the Dominant harmony. 

545. What is an tmperfect cadence ? 

The same as a perfect cadence, except that the soprano in the last 
chord rests upon the third or fifth, instead of the fundamental. 

546. What is a half cadence? 

One in which the final chord is the chord of Five, preceded by the 
chord of One or Four. 

547. What is a plagal cadence ? 

One in which the last chord is the chord of Onz, preceded by the har- 
mony of Four. 

548. What is the Plagal cadence sometimes called ? 

The Ecclesiastical cadence. 

549. Why ? 

Because it is peculiarly adapted to church music. 

550. What is a deceptive cadence ? 

One in which the harmony of Five, instead of resolving to the harmony 
of ONzE, as we expect, resolves into some other harmony, thereby deceiy- 
ing our expectations. 

551. What is a suspended cadence ? 

One in which the harmony of Five is prolonged, or suspended, anil 
the base has taken its final position upon the Tonic, on an accented pulse 
of the last measure. 

552. What general rule should be followed in the formation of a pedal 
passage ? (organ point, see 409.) 

The harmony of the pedal-tone should commence the passage, frequent- 
ly make its appearance throughout, and finally conclude the whole 
thought. 

553. What tones are best adapted for remaining stationary ? 

The Tonic and Dominant. 

554. Are they ever sustained together ? 

They are. 

555. How should the other three parts be arranged ? 

So that they will form a complete and correct three-part composition, 
capable of good effect if heard alone. 

556. Which of the three parts assumes control of the three-part har- 
mony ? 


The lowest, regardless of the sustained tone, even if it should some- 
times belong to the same harmony. 

557. If figures are used to indicate the harmonic progression of an 
organ-point, from which part are they reckoned ? 

From, and with direct reference to, the sustained tone; thereby fre- 
quently altering the usual mode of figuring. 


\ 
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558. If the organ-point stands upon the Dominant which cadence 
must be avoided ? 

The Plagal Cadence. 

559. If the sustained tone be taken by an upper or middle voice, what 
will it be necessary to guard against ? 

Tt will be necessary to guard against the too frequent use of harmonies 
which are foreign to the sustained tone. 

560. For what reason ? 

Because such upper voices do not possess the power, which is peculiar 
to the base, of counterbalancing the foreign harmony. 

561. How many kinds of sequences are there, and what are they call- 
ed ? (See 411.) 

Two; chord sequences, and phrase sequences. 

562. What is a chord sequence ? 

One in which two or more chords follow each other in a similar har- 
monic manner. 7 

563. In forming a symmetrical chord Sores, what ts it necessary 
to observe ? 

That the parts should move by similar intervals; fond each part, 1f taken 
alone, should be regular and self-consistent—and that thé sequence should 
extend over at least four successive accents. 

- 564. What is a phrase sequence ? 

One in which a phrase is repeated at a higher or a lower pitch. 

565. Are the rules for progression as binding in the Sormation of se- 
quences, as in other cases ? Ze 

They are not. 

566. Why not ? 

Because our musical perceptions suffer more from lack of symmetry, 
than from lack of pure harmonic progression. 

567. When do covered or hidden fifths and octaves take place ? 

When two parts, starting with different intervals, move in similar mo- 
tion to a fifth or octave. 

568. Why are they disagreeable ? 

Because our perceptions naturally supply all intermediate tones over 
which the parts pass, and which, if written out in full, would result in 
open consecutives. 

569. Under what circumstances are they allowable ? 

If the upper part moves only one degree. 

570. In such cases how can they be made less objectionable ? 

If one or both the other parts move in contrary motion, or remain sta- 


tionary. 


571. Under what other circumstances are they nomables ? 
When the base moves one degree, and the chords are bound together 
by a seventh. 
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572. May covered octaves pass over a minor seventh ? 

They may not. 

573. Are covered fifths and octaves in the middle voices as objectiona- 
ble as in outer voices ? 

They are not. 

574. Are covered fifths and octaves between a middle and outer voice 
as objectionable as in outer voices ? 

They are not. 

575. What is a safe rule in such cases ? 

Avoid covered fifths and octaves as much as possible. 

’ 576. What is an unharmonic cross-relation (false relation ?) 

It is an arrangement whereby a tone which is sung by one veice is, in 
the next chord, chromatically altered and given to another voice; as C in 
soprano of one chord, and Cf in base of next chord. 

577. What is the rule for their avoidance ? 

Chromatic alterations of a tone should appear in the same part which 
contained the unaltered tone. 

578. Are there exceptions to this rule ? 

There are: so many, in fact, that some theorists discard the doctrine of 
cross-relations entirely. 

579. Mention a list of progressions which can be safely used by begin- 
ners ? 

Tonic to Dominant. 

Tonic to Sub-dominant. 

Tonic to Sub-mediant. 

Supertonic to Tonic. 

Supertonic to Sub-mediant. 

Supertonic to Dominant. 

Supertonic to Sub-tonic. 

Mediant to Dominant. 

Mediant to Sub-mediant. 

Mediant to Tonic. 

Sub-dominant to Tonic. 

Sub-dominant to Dominant. 

Sub-dominant to Supertonic. 

Dominant to Tonic. 

Dominant to Sub-mediant. 

Sub-mediant to Sub-dominant. 

Sub-mediant to Tonic. 

Sub-mediant to Dominant (certain positions). 

Sub-mediant to Supertonic. 

Sub-tonic to Tonic. 

Sub-tonic to Dominant seventh. 


3 
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580. Mention a list of rules for the guidance of beginners in writing 
music ? 

First ; if a part cannot remain stationary it should move to the tone in 
the next chord which occasions the least motion. 

Second; give to each vuice a smooth and pleasant melody. 

Third ; the inner parts should move as little as possible. 

Fourth; if the base moves a second, third, or fifth, the other parts should 
move in contrary motion, if possible. 

Fifth ; « composition should end with the-Tonic triad of the key in 
which it commenced. 

Sixth; do not use harsh and unmelodious steps, such as augmented 
intervals, major sevenths, ete., etc. 

Seventh ; keep constantly in mind the compass of the Beveral voices, 
neither write too high nor too low. 

Eighth ; if a bold. loud, or brilliant effect is desired, lead the voices up 
to the higher tones. 

Ninth ; if a solemn, mournful and dirge-like effect is to be produced, 
write so as to keep the voices upon the lower tones. 

Tenth ; do not use two progressions of a fourth or fifth in the same di- 
rection, especially in the base. 

Eleventh ; never use two successive chords in their second inversion. 

Twelfth ; contrary motion is preferable to parallel motion between so- 
prano and base. 

Thirtzenth; in arranging the different parts, combine parallel, oblique, 
and contrary motion as much as possible. 

Fourteenth; avoid a too frequent use of inversions; also a too frequent - 
use of direct forms ; but rather mingle them ingeniously. 

Fifteenth ; Avoid a too frequent use of the same chord. 

Sixteenth ; avoid too many remote or abrupt modulations or transitions, 
as they not only produce a vague and undecided effect, which is unpleas- 
ant, but tend to confuse the singer. 

Seventeenth; avoid a too frequent use of the same cadence. 

581. When a scale passage occurs in the base how should it be accom- 
panied ? oF 

Chords should be written only on the chief accents. 


x 
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FORM. 


582. Of what does Form treat ? 
The science of Form treats of the shape or structure of a composition, 


as distinguished from the material of which it is composed. 


583. What is a tone-charn ? 

A succession of tones regulated by the laws of rhythm. 

584. What is an ascending tone-chain ? 

One which progresses from low to high. 

585. What is a descending tone-chain ? 

One which progresses from high to low. 

586. What is a vague tone-chain ? 

One which both ascends and descends. 

587. What is the effect produced by an ascending tone-chain ? 
That of elevation, exaltation, tension. 

588. What is the effect of a descending tone-chain ? 

That of relaxation. 

589. What is.the effect of a vague tone-chain ? 

Neither of tension, nor relaxation; but with a certain indecision it may 


partake of both. However, in a general way it may belong to either. 


590. What is a rhythmical tone-chain ? 

One in which the time is well regulated by strong and weak pulses. 
591. What is a rhythmical and melodical tone-chain called ? 
A melody. 

592. What is the foundation of all melody ? 

The Diatonic Scale. 

593. How ws the diatonic scale divided ? 

Into repose and motion. 

594. What is the point of repose ? 

The Tonic, either one or eight. 

595. What is motion ? 


All that is not Tonic ; 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, together with all intermediate 


tones. 


596. What is a design ? 
It is the germ out of which grows the entire period. 
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597. How many tones must it contain ? 

Two or more. 

598. When is a design said to be transformed ? 

When, being repeated, it assumes some different form, but is still to be 
recognized as the same general design. 

599. How many principal ways are there of transforming a design, 
and what are they called ? 

Eleven, viz.: 1st, Transposition; 2d, expansion; 3d, contraction; 4th, 
augmentation; 5th, diminution; 6th, repetition of fragments; 7th, omis- 
sion; 8th, changing the order of tones; 9th, reversing the order of tones; 
10th. combining members of different designs; and, 11th, inversion. 

600. When is a design said to be transposed ? 

When it is repeated at a higher or lower pitch. 

601. When ts a design said to be expanded ? 

When it is made up of larger intervals. 

602. When is a design said to be contracted ? 

When it is made up of smaller intervals. 

603. When is a design said to be augmented ? 

When the time-value of each note is doubled. 

604. When is a design said to be diminished ? 

When the time-value of each note is diminished. 

605. When are the fragments of a design said to be repeated ? 

When the design is enlarged and remodelled by the repetition of its 
members or fragments. 

606. When is the design said to be incomplete by omission ? 

When one or more of its members or fragments are omitted. 

607. When is the order of tones changed ? 

When the tones are introduced in a different order, without altering the 
rbythm. 

608. When is the order of tones reversed ? 

When the design is taken backwards, from the end to the beginning, 
without alteriny the rhythm. 

609. What is the result of combining members of different designs ? 

A vreat variety of new designs may be thus formed. 

610. When ts a design said to be inverted ? 

When, commencing upon the same tone, it moves in an opposite di- 
rection. 

611. Muy several of these modes of transformation be combined ? 

They may; for instance, a design may be transposed and contracted, 
transposed and expanded; transposed and inverted; transposed and re- 
versed; transposed, inverted and contracted; transposed, inverted, con- 
tricted and reverse, ete. 

612. What is a PassaGE? 

A series of designs which have no well-marked repose. 
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613. What ts a PHRASE? 

A series of designs so joined as to te a well-determined motion and 
repose ? - 

614. What is a PERIOD? 

A series of phrases —usually four —each having a well-defined motion 
and repose, so related to each other as to produce the impression of com- 
oleteness. 

615. How may periods b2 divided ? : 

Into two equal portions calied sections; the sections into halves called 
phrases; the phrases into halves called motives. 

616. In the formation of periods, what general principle should be in- 
volved ? 

The first phrase should be so built as to excite expectation in our minds» 
which should be only partially answered by the second phrase, thus lead- 
ing to a reiteration in the third phrase, and a final, complete and satisfac- 
tory conclusion in the last. 

617. That which excites expectation is called what ? 

Thesis. 

618. That which replies to thesis is called what ? 

Antithesis. 

619. What kind of music is usually written in this form ? 

All single church tunes or chorals. 

620. What is this form called ? 

The sonac-rorm of one period. 

621. May the song-form have more than one period ? 

It may; there are song-forms of two periods, and song-forms of three 
periods. 

622. How is the song-form of two periods constructed? ? 

The second period generally begins with a new design, which actuates 
its first two phrases, while the last two phrases bind the whole by reiter- 
ating the spirit of the first period. 

623. What kind of music is generally written in the song-form of two 
periods ? 

All double-‘church tunes, and many of the popular songs and ballads. 

624. How is the song-form of three periods constructed ? 

The second period generally makes a more decided digression from the 
first, to which it returns in a very complete manner in the third period. 

625. What kind of music 1s generally writien in the song-form of three’ 
periods ? 

Most of what are called songs with chorus: the third period usually 
takes the form of a chorus which contains the animating design of the song.* 


* Of course we have reference only to music which is written by musical scholars. 
It is a matter of much regret that a large amount of the music of the present day, 
both in Europe and America, is written by persons who may have some indefinite 


ideas about melody,—but who know very little concerning H ny, and el: 
nothing at all of Form, y ng Harmony, positively 


= 
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| 626. What kinds of instrumental music are written in this JSorm ? 
‘7 The Cotillon, Reel, Jig, Hornpipe, etc. The Fandango in Mozart’s 
_ Figaro is a good illustration. 
i 627. What is the Applied Song-Form ? 
" A composition consisting of two or more melodies, (or song-forms, ) so 
velated as to form one. 
z 628. What is the jirst melody called ? 
fi The Theme. 
4 629. What is the second melody called ? 
LUE Oy y 
op 630. What follows the Trio ? 
‘The Theme. 
631. How does the Trio preserve its relation to the Theme ? 
By being in a nearly related key, and by retaining the same tempo. 
632. What should be the character of the Trio as compared with the 
Theme ? 
It should be of a more mild and quiet character than its Theme. 
633. In what way should Theme and Trio be related ? 
2 If the Theme were in F minor, the Trio should be either in By minor, 
_ Cminor, F major, or Dy major. Ifthe Theme were in F major, the Trio 
_ would be either in F minor, D minor, By major, or Dz major, ete. 
|. 634. What kind of music is usually written in this form ? 
P Polkas, Schottisches, Quicksteps, most Marches, and the several move- 
ments of Quadrilles, as well as a large majority of parlor pieces for piano. 
+ 635. What is CounTERPOINT? 
* The name applied to the art of writing music in parts. + 
636. What is plain Counterpoint ? 
_ A plain counterpoint is one having a uniform rhythmic movement of 
one note for each note of the melody, (called, ‘‘note against note,”) or 
_ two notes to one of the melody, or “three against one,” or “four against 
one,” which movement is maintained throughout the period. 
~ 637. What is Florid Counterpoint ? 
___ A florid counterpoint is one not having a uniform rhythmic movement. 
638. How is Counterpoint further divided 2 
__ Into Double counterpoint, Triple counterpoint, Quadruple counterpoint, 
~ and Manifold counterpoint. 
639. What is a double Counterpoint ? 
A composition in which two equally important parts must be so ar- 


\ 


_ * Wherever the word Trio is used throughout the department of Form, it signifies 
_ 4 certain portion of a composition, and has no reference whatever to its usual signifi- 

cation of triphonic harmony. 
! t Counterpoint and Harmony work from different stand-points. In harmony the 
~ chief object is to furnish a satisfactory succession of chords; counterpoint has refer- 
_ €nce to securing a flowing movement of the separate voice-parts. In Counterpoint a 
_ Melody is taken (which is called cantus firmus,) to which one or more flowing voice- 
_ parts is added, the part, or parts so added being called the “ Counterpoint,” 
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ranged that the inversion of their order, (2. e. the lower part placed above 
the other, ) does not effect the correctness of their mutual relations. . 

640. What is Triple Counterpount, Quadruple Counterpoint, and 
Manifold Counterpoint ? 

An arrangement whereby three, four, or more parts are so constructed 
that any one, or all of them, may be inverted without causing incorrect 
relations. 

641. What is a FuGUE? 

The Fugue is a composition in two or more parts; a phrase, which is 
called the Subject, appears first in one part, and then proceeds to another 
part, then to a third and fourth, ete. 

642. Kxplain the Counter-Subject ? 

The part which has just given out the Subject continues its song, while 
the Subject is being performed by another part; and, such continuation 
18 called Counter-Subject. 

643. What is the Response ? 

It is the repetition of the Subject, note for note in the key of the Domi. 
nant. 

644. What is the meaning of Stretto ? 

Stretto is an Italian word, signifying ear or close. 

645. Explain its present use ? 

If the Subject, which begins in one part, is taken up immediately by 
one or more other parts, so as to be heard in two or more parts at the 
same time, such construction is called a Strerro. 


646. What peculiar changes in forne do the themes of Fugues some- 
times undergo ? « 

They are sometimes written in AUGMENTATION, 7. e. in notes of double 
their original value; sometimes in Dimmnurion, ¢. e. in notes of half their 
original value; and sometimes in INVERSION, 7. e. where it originally as- 
cended, it now descends, and vice versa. 

647. What is IMrraTIon? 

The repetition of a phrase or period already given in another voice- 
part. 

648. What are the chief varieties of Imitation ? 

Free imitation, Strict imitation, and imitation in contrary motion. 

649. How are these explained ? 

In free imitation the melodic progressions of the original phrase are not 
strictly repeated; intervals, upward or downward, are imitated by similar 
progressions, but not always of the same distance; for instance, an up- - 
ward progression of a major second may be imitated by an upward pro-- 
gression of a minor second; a major third by a minor third; a fourth by 
a sixth, ete. Strict imitation repeats the exact melodic progression of the 
original phrase. In imitation by contrary motion, upward progressions — 
are imitated by downward ones, and vice versa. 
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650. What is a Canon? 

A Canon is a composition in which two or more parts are introduced, 
one after the other, and proceed together in equal time, each imitating 
the one before it, note for note, so that all parts have the same melody 
from beginning to end. Canon is strict imitation. 

651. What is a Canon in Unison ? 

One in which all the following parts commence upon the same tone. 

652. Whats a Canon in Octave ? 

One in which the following parts begin an octave higher, or lower than 
the first. 

653. What is a Canon of the Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, etc. ? 

One in which the foilowing parts begin at the interval of second, third, 
fourth, fifth, etc., from the tone upon which the first started. 

654. What is a mixed Canon ? ; 

One in whica the several parts begin at different intervals. 

655. What is a strict Canon ? 

One in which all the laws are strictly observed. 

656. What is a free Canon ? 2 

One in which a deviation from the rules is necessary. One in which 
the melody in the first part is not strictly followed throughout. 

657. What 7s ice Rondo? 

A higher development of art-work, in which the various matenais are 
so woven together as to form a continuous web; the foundation of ull Art 
Forms. 

658. In how many forms is the Rondo divided ? 

Into five forms. 

659. How is the First Rondo Form constructed ? 

It has a Theme, consisting of two or more periods, followed by a Pas- 


~ sage, (or a long succession of short phrases in several keys,) and closes 
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with the Theme and Conclusion made up of motives taken from the 
Theme or the Passage. 

660. What is the plan of the First Rondo Form ? 

Theme, Passage, Theme, Conclusion. 

661. How is the Second Rondo Form constructed ? 

It has a principal Theme, which is followed by a secondary Theme in 


-. anew key, (called an Episode,*) after which the Theme re-appears, and 


the whole closes with a Conclusion. 
662. What is the plan of the Second Rondo Form ? 
Theme, Episode, Theme, Conclusion. 
663. How is the Third Rondo Form constructed ? 
It has a Theme, followed by an Episode in another key, after which the 


* Dr. Marx, speakingjof the Second Rondo Form, says, “The leading from the 


_ Theme to the Episode, (by means of a Passage,) is mostly unnecessary, and the leading 


back is rare,’”” 
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_ Theme is repeated; then a Second Episode in the relative key, eee 
with the Theme and Conclusion. 

664. What is the plan of the Third Rondo Form ? 

Theme, 1st Episode, Theme; 2d Episode; Theme and Conclusion. 

665. How is the Fourth Ronde Form constructed ? 

The Theme, first Episode and Theme are quite closely combined. 
These are followed by the second Episode, which, in order to counterbal- 
ance the preceding, is constructed with emphatic completeness. while the 
whole is united by a recapitulation of the Theme and first Episode. 

666. What is the plan of the Fourth Rondo Form ? 

Theme, Ist Episode, Theme; 2d Episode; Theme, Ist Episode; to 

i eS Sea eee > 


ee —. 
which is sometimes added a Conclusion. 

667. How is the Fifth Rondo Forni constructed ? 
’ The Theme and first Episode are followed by a decided and extended 
Conclusion, all of which are usually repeated; the second Episode alone 
forms a distinct portion of the work; after which appears the Theme, first 
Episode and Conclusion. 

668. What is the plan of the Fifth Rondo Form ? 

It has three well'rounded and distinct divisions, firmly united by a cen- 
tral idea, the Theme; viz.: Theme, Ist Episode, Conclusion; 2d Episode; 

Ue Bee cere See geo ee Sere 


Theme, Ist Episode, Conclusion. 
SS SS a ee ee 


669. What is a SONATINA ? 
A Sonatina is a work of two or three different movements, each a com- 
plete rondo of itself, yet so united that we instinctively perceive them to 

belong together. 

670. What is a Sonata ? 

A Sonata is a work consisting of three or four movements, one of which 
is usually slow. In sonatas of four movements, the third is more fre- 
quently a Scherzo, or Minuet, with Trio. (Applied Song-Form.) 

671. What is a Sure ? 

The Suite is a form consisting of several movements—usually five—de- 
vised by Phillip Emanuel Bach, and practiced extensively by Handel, and 

other writers of that period: out of this form hel the Sonata. The Suite 
has lately been revived by Raff. 

672. What is an OVERTURE ? 

The Overture is an orchestral composition of one movement, mostly in 
the Sonata or Sonatina form; and, as its name implies, is used as an 
opening to an Oratorio, Opera, Concert or Drama. 

673. What is CHAMBER Music 

Duos, trios, quartets, quintets, sextets, septets, and octets, written for 
stringed instruments, or for pianoforte, and other instruments. 

674. What is the form of Chamber Music ? 

Classic chamber music is all in the sonata form. There exists, howey- 
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er, many modern compositions in the suite form, designed for light com- 
binations of instruments; such as the potpourri, fantasia, ete. 

675. What is a SYMPHONY ? 

The Symphony is a composition in the Sonata Form; but, being written 


_ for the full powers of a large orchestra, it is usually constructed upon a 


large and massive plan. It venerally consists of an Introduction, Allegro, 
Andante, Scherzo, and Finale, each of which is more fully developed than 
is necessary in the Sonata. 

676. What is a CONCERTO ? 

The,Concerto is a composition of three movements in the Sonata Form, 


_ in which one instrument, or several concerting instruments, perform the 


¥ 


principal parts, accompanied by an orchestra. 

677. What is a CONCERTINO? 

A small Concerto, limited to two movements. 

678. What is a NoctuRNE? 

The Nocturne is a composition in variable form, (usually a variety of 
the Song-Form, ) for piano or other instruments; and, as its name implies, 
has a character which accords with the calmness of a beautiful night, or 
a quiet evening. 

679. What is a Fantasia? 

The Fantasia is a composition for a solo instrument, which is not bound 
by any particular form. Keys, modulations, arrangement of forms, in 
short, everything is surrendered to the composer’s sc 

680. What is a CAPRICCIO? 

The Capriccio, or caprice, is a composition sometimes in the Sonata 
Form, sometimes in the Rondo Form, and sometimes assuming the unbri- 
dled license of the Fantasia. 

621. What is the PoLONAISE 07 PoLacca? 

A composition in ; measure, usually in the Rondo Form, haying the 
rhythm of the Polish cs from which it has taken its name. 

682. What is a MazuRKA? 

A Polish national dance, or the music which accompanies it; its char- 


acteristic rhythm is: 3 
Par, A - | 


683. What is a RepowA? 
A slow and graceful dance tune, in 3? measure; its characteristic 


4 
rhythm is:— 3 De ar | 
oe . oe 
684. What is a PoLKa? 


A dance tune,* originally in . measure, the characterisnc rhythm of 
which is as follows:— 


4 2! 


pe 


* Czerwinski gives the following interesting account of the origin of the Polka. 


_ Somewhere about the year 1831, a young peasant girl, who was iu the service of a 
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685. What is a SCHOTTISCHE? 
A dance tune similar to the Polka, but somewhat slower, of which the 
following is the characteristic rhythm :— 


a Fa sta 
686. What is a WAuLtTz? 


A composition in triple measure, for a circular whirling dance, its usual 
rhythm is— 


2 cs Sel Je dle ieee 


687. What is a QUICKSTEP? 
A lively, spirited march in A or 5 measure. 
688. What is a Marcu? 


A piece of music designed or fitted to accompany and guide the move- 
ment of troops: its rhythm is:— 


died eine) cialegew el 

689. What is a PorrouRRI? 

A melange of different airs, or melodies, strung together; A medley: 
It has no definite form whatever. 

690. What is a GALOoP ? 

A quick dance tune, generally in ? measure. 

691. What is a GALOPADE? 

A quick German dance tune; a Galop. 

692. What is a FANDANGO? 


A lively Spanish dance tune, in 3 or § measure, much resembling the 


English Horn-pipe; it is usual to beat the time with castanets. The fan- 
dango was brought from Guinea by the negroes into the West Indies, 
and thence into Spain. 

693. What is a HoRNPIPE? 

An animated dance tune, which takes its name from the instrument 
formerly played during its performance. The instrument called the Hora- 
pipe, is common in Wales, where it is called pib-corn. It consists of a 
wooden pipe with a horn at each end. and holes at stated distances. 
Horn-pipe music is supposed to be of English invention, and was origin- 
ally written in 9 measure. 


citizen of Elbeteinitz, performed a dance of her own invention, one afternoon, for 
her own especial delectation, and sang a suitable tune to it. The schoolmaster. Jo- 
seph Neruda, who happened to be present, wrote down the melody, and the new dance 
was soon after publicly performed for the first time in Elbeteinitz. About 1835 it 
made its entrance into Prague, and then obtained the name df Po/ku, from the Bohe- 
mian word Pulka, or half, from the half-step prevalent in it. Four years later, it 
was carried to Vienna by a Prague band. In 1840, a dancing master of Prague danced 
the Polka, with great success, at the Odeon, in Paris, whence it found its way with 
extraordinary rapidity to every dancing room.” 

[It seems to me that the name must have been adopted because the dance was in- 
vented by a woman, as the word polka means a Polish woman; thus Polka-jacket, a 
jacket worn by a woman, etc. AJl names of Polish gentlemen, which end in 7 have 
their corresponding names for ladies which end in a: for example, if a gentleman's 
name be Witchowski, his wife’s name would be Witchowska.—Ep.] : 
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694. What is a Jia? 

A light brisk tune, generally in . measure. 

695. What is a REEL? 

A lively dance tune, peculiar to Scotland. It is generally in ‘ measure, 
but sometimes in ie The Reel is characterized by a reeling or whirling 
motion. 

696. What is a QUADRILLE ? 

A French dance, consisting of a set of five congecutive movements, viz: 
‘ La Pantalon,” ‘La Poule,” “ L’ete,” ‘La Trenise ou Pastourelle,” and 
‘La Finale.” It is performed by four couples placed in quadrangular 
position, hence the name Quadrille. : 

697. What is a CoTILLoON ? ; 

A lively animated dance tune, generally written in ‘ measure. 


698. Waat ts a ScENA? 

That portion of an opera called a scene. The term is applied by the 
Italians to a portion of an opera comprised in any one entire composition. 

699. What is a CANZONET? ; 

A diminutive of canzone ; and in Italy signifies a little or short song in 
one, two, or three parts. In England it is applied to a song in two or 
three parts. 

700. What is a CAVATINA? 

A short air of one movement, with little repetition of words, and which 
is sometimes preceded and relieved by a recitative. 

701. What is a FANFARE? 

A short, lively, loud, and warlike piece of music, composed for trum- 
pets and kettle-drums; also the name of a lively little piece performed on 
hunting horns, in the chase. 

702. What is a CADENZA? 

An extempore flourish of voice or instrument at the end of a period, or 
phrase; and is introduced ad lib. by the performer. It should partake of 
the general character of the piece, be sung with one breath, and ended 


with a trill. The first tone is generally sung loud, and held, to indicate _— 


its introduction to the accompanying performers. 

703. What is an ETUDE? 

A composition which is intended, or may serve for a study. It differs 
from the Exercise in that the Etude has an artistic purport, and the Exer- 
cise has not. 


704. What is an Arta? ; 

An accompanied song for a solo voice. It is either in the Rondo-Form, 
or Sonata-Form, but with the second part abbreviated or omitted. 

105. What is a RECITATIVE? ; 

It is a song which does not take the form of a melody, neither does it 
conform to the strict value of notation, nor to fixed musical rhythm; but 


Vv 
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strives in its rhythm and succession of tones, to imitate as far as possible 
the declamatory accents of speech. It has no determined measure, 
although it is usually written in bi measure, merely to assist the eye. 


706. What are the names of the ECCLESIASTICAL Forms of vocal music? 

The Chant, the Choral, the Hymn, the Sentence, the Anthem, the 
Motette, the Cantata, the Mass, and the Oratorio. 

707. What is the Cuanr? 

The most ancient and simple form of choral music. It consists of words 
recited to musical tones, without musical measure. 

708. What is the CHoRAL? 

A simple sacred tune of one period, (possibly two,) designed to be sung 
In unison by the congregation, as an act of divine worship. 

709. What is the Hymn ? 

A song of praise or thanksgiving to God; a choir Tune of one or two 
periods. It differs from the Choral in that it is intended to be sung by 
trained singers, and consequently admits of more elaborate voice-relations; 
and may be diversified by tke introduction of certain phrases for Solo 
voices, which is never allowable in the Choral. 

710. What is a SENTENCE ? 

A short scriptural text set to music: it seldom extends beyond one or 
two periods. 

711. What ts an AiyraEm ? 

A composition which is more elaborate than the Sentence; it common- 
ly contains several periods, and is a freer setting of scriptural texts. It is 
derived from the Greek word antiphon, signifying response. The most 
ancient form of church music was the Antiphony,—‘‘an Anthem sung 
alternately by a choir, or congregation, divided into two parts.” 

712. What ts a MotettTE? 

There are two kinds of Motette. «The first takes the form of an 
ecclesiastical Cantata, consisting of several separate movements of differ. 
ent forms, such as solo, trio, chorale, fugues, etc. The second is a choral 
composition, (mostly of devotional character,) in which, after a cantabile, 
or figurated introduction, (or without it,) a fugal theme is carried th rough 
once, then a second time, and then a third time, and finally ends with 
this. or the introductory movement, or with a separate closing phrase.” 
It undoubtedly should have a place between the Anthem and Cantata. 
Tlowever, in America, it is commonly used as synonymous with Anthem. 

713. What is a Cantata? 

An extensive composition, combining recitatives, airs, choruses, ete., 
in which different feelings and circumstances of lyrical or dramatic inter- 
est are represented in a combined form: though dramatic, it is never in- 
tended for a theatrical performance in costume. 

714. What is a Mass? 

“ The communion service, or the consecration and oblation of the Host 
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in the Roman Catholic Churches.” High Mass is that which is sung or 
chanted, and Low Mass is that which is read. High Mass usually consists 
of a series of Choruses, Solos, Trios, Quartets, ete., twelve in number, 
(always with'the same words, ) wiz. : Kyrie Eleison, Gloria in Excelsis, (in 
four parts, viz.: Gloria, Qui Toilis, Quonium, and Et cum Sancto Spirito;) 
Credo, (in three parts, viz.: Credo, Et incarnatus, and Et resurexit, )— 
Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, and Dona nobis Pacem. 

715. What is an ORATORIO? 

A sacred composition, consisting of Arias, Recitatives, Duets, Trios, 
Choruses, etc., with full orchestral accompaniments. The subject is 
generally taken from the Scriptures. It is sung and recited without action 
or any of the adjuncts of theatrical representation. Originallythe Oratorio 
was a sacred opera, but scenery, costume, and action have been done 
away with, and it has been elevated to a dignity commensurate with the 
character of the sacred events it portrays. The Oratorio was derived from 
the religious tragedy in the middle ages, of which it presents a modified 
form. Its origin has generally been ascribed to St. Phillipo Neri, who, in” 

. 1540, formed the celebrated congregation of the Oratory in Rome; one of 
the objects of which was to deter young people from profane amusements 
by rendering religious services as attractive as possible. The term Oratorio 
has been loosely applied to a class of compositions which require scenery, 
costumes, and acting for their performance. 

716. What are the names of the secular vocal forms ? 

The Ballad, the Song, the Solfeggio, the Glee, the Madrigal, th 
Operetta, the Opera Bouffe, and the Grand Opera. 

717. What is a BALLAD? 

It was formerly a dancing song, (from Italian ballare, to dance, hence 

_the word “ball,” a social dancing party.) In modern usage, however, it 
is a popular song, either sentimental or a narrative, in simple stanzas, 
each usually sung to the same tune. 

“718. What is a Sone? 
Song 1s a term which, in a general sense, covers all utterances with 


a musical modulations of the voice, whether of the human voice or that of a 


bird. It is more usually applied to a simple composition of one or two 


: periods, set to either sacred or secular words. It differs from the Ballad, 


particularly, in that the Ballad is never set to sacred words. 

719. What is a SoLFEGGIO? 

An exercise written for the voice; so named from the syllables do, re, 
ini, etc., which are applied to the tones of the key, in the use of which, 
both pronunciation and voice are cultivated at once. 

720. What is a VocaLisE? 

An exercise Which is intended to be practiced with vowels entirely, 


_ chiefly the vowel a (ah); an Etude. 


721. What isa GLEE? 


A composition for three or more voices, generally of a light and secular 
character. It is of modern English origin. 
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722. What is a MADRIGAL? 

A more elaborate vocal composition than the Glee, in five or six parts. 

723. What is an OPERETTA? 

A,short, light, musical drama; a diminutive Opera. 

724. What is an OPERA BOUFFE? 

A comic Opera. 

725. What is a GRAND OPERA? 

A lyric Drama, consisting of Airs, Recitatives, Choruses, etc., enriched 
with magnificent scenery, aad other decorations. It is intended to be 
performed with tragic and passionate action. 

726. What is a DuET? 

A piece of music written for two voices, or instruments. 

727. What ts a TRI0? 

A piece of music written for three voices, or instruments. 

728. What is a TERZETTO? 

A light composition, either sacred or secular, for three voices; a Trio, 

729. What is a QUARTET? 

A piece of music written for four voices, or instruments. 

730. What is a QUINTET? x 

A piece of music written for five voices, or instruments. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


PART FIRST. 


[The figures refer to the corresponding questions in Part L., Book I.]- 


Example No. 1. 
THE STAFF. See 10. ADDED LINES. See 11. CLOSE, See 23, 


Pia — rece en — ~ 

a See ee “Second space = a eS =e 
rs ; —First-line First space 25222 SS SSS. a 

‘ Ex. 2. NOTES. See 12 to 19, inclusive. 
2 eases eee ee eee ae ae ae ee ee 
ESS SSS 
Fie = i tied ; ate Ca CRC 
a 
aan ‘ 

PA Bx 3. THE DIATONIC SCALE. See 9. 
Fe ee et ao Z_@2 og = 
r : PTA a He =| 

~ ——, 2. (7 ae 

2 ra ae Oe ae 


_ Numeral names— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 See ee 1G; sad ee ees s 2 1 

4 Syllable names-- Po, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do, Do, Si, La, Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, Do. 
_ Pronounced— Doe, Ray, Mee, Fah, Sole, Lah, See, Doe, Doe, See, Lah, Sole, Fah, Mee, Ray, Doe. 

Perm’nt names— C, DD; EE) “6; A, By Cyan GC; 1B, — Ay GRR; D;, Gc: 


Ex. 4. MEASURES AND BARS _ See 20 to = 

| 5 Bar. Double Bar. 

6; [ Measzure— ——— —< Measure —— Measure aa ———| 
Wx. 5: " DOUBLE MEASURE. See 26. 


SS See 
_ be -«—oe—}o—-0—-o— -o—- “0-0-0-6 o—s—s—e aa 
TRIPLE MEASURE. See 27. 


here mee sis cased el aa os 
@ 3 —o—s—6- ae 61 
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sao 7G QUADRUPLE MEASURE. See 28. 
sean ae eee ene Sasa pes mee SS 
222 = a 
Ex. 8. SEXTUPLE MEASURE. See 29 
Sate hs mee i ee Ey 
——— =I 
aaa je 
— 
Ex. 9. COMPOUND TRIPLE MEASURE. See 30. 


= == === : 


o o 
SSS SS eer — ae. _—— 
x. Oe COMPOUND QUADRUPLE MEASURE. See 81. 

Se eo a E—4 r —S 
ra Pe PB = ieaeat ane ze oe == 
a Ene @: @o—@ o-@ @ F = @ o—|-e- —s o——_oe 

a Se .— 
Ex. 11. DIAGRAMS, (See 32 to 88,) 
Showing the motions of the hand in the various kinds of measure. 
oe rok ee eae 
Ex. 12. THE FRACTION. See 46. 
Ex. 13. THE SLUR. See 50. ~ 
2 eet SSeS 
ial saa =e 
3 ee — 
Hal - le - -lu - - jah! A - - - - -men 
Ex. 14, THE TIE. See 51 
Soran EE My cater —— 
25S ee Te aioe =a 
=e Fae eee Kid => —— 


—=— 
Hur - rah! Hur - rah! Our glo-rious land is free! 
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Hx. 15. RESTS, WITH THEIR CORRESPONDING NOTES. See 58 to 61. 


4 Whole Note Hal’ Note Quarter Note Eighth Note Sixteenth Note Thirty-second Note 
ks and rest. und rest. and rest. and rest. and rest. and rest. 
eT ieee s ett wanes 
SSS esr = = _ Sy Ss ae 
3 ay mae ed ee Sue N S—-— 
a : Pe Oo Ld Fe e — @o— —@ 
ee: 
a 
C Ex. 16. CLEFS, See 69 to 77. 
G Clef. cc F Cleft. Qie— C Clef, Het 
as exits THE F, OR BASE CLEF, See 73. 
ae ; The usual compass of Base voices. Middle C. 
oe. 
gn oeae == os gap ras eee eee 
ee z ™ o t Sota ET 
2S Se 2 % 
—— @—___#2____ —— 
Ex. 18. THE C,OR TENOR CLEF. See 75. 


——_ 


The usual compass of Tenor voices. 


F G 


Middle 
A BY COD he G 


gee » 9 
Les CD 
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THE G, OR ALTO AND SOPRANO CLEF. See 71. 


The usual compass of Soprano voices. 


ie 
= ae = o—_e 
: —— ee 


VF ne “t 
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The usual compass of Alto voices. 
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THE BRACE. See 78. 
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Ex. 22. THE REPEAT. See.81. ; 
a 
G44 2 See Ss 
Ix, 28. i se See 83. 
22 eS ——— 
ee ore Peo 
— 
Ex. 24 THE HOLD. See 84 


Praise ye Je - ho-vah’s name. 


Ex. 25. THE UNISON PASSAGE. See 85. 
Ne eee ae 
oer HSS ppp ie 
eo — ae a 
emo eee eae teesteesee 
| Pee ‘ 
Dna ae al ee lie =i ag 
SS a cal ea Sat eee 
2 a Se 
Ex. 26. DA CAPO. See 86. Dra ae 
FINe, 
_ AES: o|?-*-0-— tas 5:0] 9-9 
el aS aves aueige= set: Nel 
Ex. 27. DAL SEGNO. See 88. 
= z 1 PP Gs 
c= —. = =. =e = = ee 
= =F PS e D.S. 
a ee = sees 
= —~o ae - 
=e wate: 
Hix 26: TRIPLETS. See 89, 


ete am esi : “ 
$i ee rane eo 
4-$¢ “3-6. ee be 3— an Fgh cs 2555 —-** o [eae to 
bah = eee es taste 
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SYNCOPATION. See 91. 


aplee ea es Gee 
ies ee er 
Fell ee TE ——— ot NS alee ee 
Bee Ne ne eo core oC oe 


| | ; : | | ! | 


we «=x. 31. ACCIDENTALS, See 102. 

> = - - ia - al 

(653.0 SS Sey ieee] 
—— gig 942-822 vege? ons- a : Hehe2 


CHROMATIC SCALE. See 100, 
Ex. 32. Ascending. 


oho Zhe oe Za | e 


; Oe 
Permanent Names— C, Ci, D, Di, E, F, Fg, G, Gi, A, At, B; C. 
Syllable Names— Do, Di, Re, Ri, Mi, Fa, Fi, Sol, Si, La, Li, Si, Do. 
» Pronounced— Doe, Dee,Ray,Ree, Mee, Fah, Fee, Sole,See, Lah, Lee, See, Doe. 
_ Numeral Name— 1, #1, 2, #2, 3, 4, #4, 5, #5, 6, 36 7, 8: 


m 0x..33. 


Descending. 


a =] 
—— = P-IP 
; ' anc came be “ot 
- Permanent Names— C, B, Bh, A. Ab, G, Gh, F, E, Eb, D, Dp, ©. 
_ Syllable Names— Do, Si, Se, La, Le, Sol, Se, Fa, Mi, Me, Re, Re, Do. 
~ Pronounced— Doe, See, Say, Lah, Lay, Sole, Say, Fah, Mee, May,Ray,Rah,Doe, 
Numeral Names— 8, 7, bY 6, b6, 6, 65, 4, 3 8, 2 pe 1. 
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Ex. 34. THE G SCALE. See 112 & 113. 
f With G Olef. With F Clef. 
Sree = ee ae ee 
(ee Tiese isan toy = Za 
—— [ ee 
——_— &. <a 
y 65> 27; 98s Lae Sy As COG) Te 58. 
. Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
G, A, BCD, EF Fe a. G, ASB, 20, D; E; FG: 


# ; RemMARK.—The position of the scale with the C clef being always the same upon the 
f a. = the G clef, it is not considered necessary to occupy time and space by illustrat- 
ing it. 

» Bx. 35. THE D SCALE. See 114 & 115. 
With G Clef. With F Clef. 


feos Te 9, caso), <8. Lo fie by Ay 8, Ge Tee 


a Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
rer D, E, Ft, G, A, B, Cf, D. D, E, Fi. G, A, B, Cf, D. 
4 Sy 

& gt 

o 
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Ex. 36. THE A SCALE. See 116 & 117. 
With G Clef. aoe pr F Clef. 
ie rt Sl era a pera | 
5 me 
test ao 2 
L CE ae 
Nie OMe Suey ao os pnt toh 1, Qyt3ie al Mbp 6, Paes 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. Do,Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
A, B, CH, D, E, FH Gt, A A, B, Ct, D, E, FH, Gg, A. 
Ex. +. THE ESCALE. See 118 & 119. 
With G Clef. With F Clef. | 
Fé af = aS Ar = oa 
Faz a -— sae a += 
ib oye ke WE She Gh ie O 1, 25°38, 42° °b, (6, cv meee 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. Do,Re,Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. 
E, FY, Gt, A, B, Ct, Dj, E E, Ft, Gt, A, B, Cf, Dj, E 
Ex. 38. ‘ THE B SCALE. See 120 & 121. 


t With G Clef. — F Clef, 


alle eee | 4 a: o-2-- 
Gl Der] 


i, 2, 3, au 5, 6, th 8. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, a 8. 
Do,Re,Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. 


Do, Re, Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. 
B, Cf, Df, B, Fe, Gd, Ay, B B, CH, Df, E, Fy, Gd, Ad, B. 


Ex. 39. THE SCALE OF Ft. See 122 & 123, 
With G Clef. rate F Clef. 


va - 7 4, 6, Bole 
Do,Re,Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. Do, Re, Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. 
Ft, Gt, Att, B, Ch, Di, Bd, Fe. FH, Gt At, B, Ce, Dd, Bg, FH. 
Ex. 40. THE F SCALE. See 124 & 125. 
With G Clef. With F Clef. 


FD Meet tiny Wien ee c 


dn 4B). IGT eos 1.02 3), (A ae 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
F, G, A, Bh, ©, D, BE, F. 


AL Ba, °C) 0D, 1, 


Hx. 41. THE SCALE OF Bh. See 126 & 127. 
With G Clef. With F Clef. 
rm eel ‘Ces ee =e 
| ee 3B = | 
——— a 
se har Soe ee ee eee 1,2, 8%, 5 Ore 


’ 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
Bh, O, D, , ©; G A, De 


Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si; Do. 
Bh, Cc, D, Eb, FR, G, A, Bh. 


\ 


J 
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Ex. 42. THE SCALE OF Eb. See 128 & 129. 

' With G Clef. With F Clef. 
ee te: ye 2s 
ee 5 Bae 

ee P— Zo = 

i DPS ee Welsh ae 1 OEE ene Gp 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 


- Eb, F, G, Ab, By, C, D, Eb. 
Ex. 43. THE SCALE OF Ab. See 130 & 181, 


Eh, F, G, Ab, Bh, C, D, Eh. 


With G Clef. - ae With F Clef. 
D —) oA 
P- “g— pai er ee =f tb ype _—_, | 
2 ae 
Ds 2, Gn Be te Mae a ng ie Pee De isami(se a ak 


' Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
Ab, Bb, Cc, Dp, Eh, F, G, Ab. 


Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do, 
Ab, Bh, C, Dp, Eb, F, G, Ah. 


Ex. 44, THE SCALE OF Db. See 132 & 133. 
f With G Clef. With F Clef. = 6-2. 
a) wa — a a ame 
== eae a—HO Lo bhi 43% ee anal 
Bo : : 
Tighe DS, Seine Die ies Ghat pea 296 9) 04; By} O) EO 


Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol,La, Si, Do. 
Db, Eb, F, Gh, Ab, Bh, C, Dp. 


Do,Re,Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
Dp, Eb, F, Gh, Ab, Bh, C, Dp. 


joe ZU, THE SCALE OF Gh. See 134 & 135, 
With G Clef. With F Clef. 
bp oa - a. 
i bree ieseaenreeseraad 
ae a ae Ep 
i 2; 3, £7 8:, Oye Ts 1. (25h3; (45. 5s Oem tome se 


Do,Re, Mi, Fa,Sol,La, Si, so 
Gly. Ab, Bh» Ch, Dp, Ep, F, Gh. 


Do, Re,Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. 
Gk, Ab, Bh, Ch, Db, Eb, F; Gh. 


A remarkable feature of this scale is that it is produced upon the organ and piano 
__ by pressing the same keys which are required to produce the scale of F# (See Ex. 39.) 


SCALE OF A MINOR. See 136 to 141. 


Ex. 46. Harmonic Form. 
= E. i] Saf Ree geacd = 
 anae apa ot es ao we ese =| 
E 1 {__} i a so AG : = H is 
Be Ee ee 
ee se ONG TSH ESee ly One Or a4” 9 Sh) 62) 
Re, Do, Si, La, 


La, Si, Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Si, La, La, Si, Fa, Mi, 


SCALE OF A MINOR. See 139. 
Melodic Form. 


Dnata me Ose sOry ty ~ Syat Oye Vy Oy, 0.05 


4, 


3, 


2, 


La, Si, Do, Re, Mi, Fi, Si, La, Ais Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, Do, Si, La. 
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ReMARK.—That the learner may clearly understand there is no such thing asa 
Melodic Minor Key, it will only be necessary to state that the chords of the Tonic, 
Sub-dominant and Dominant, contain all the tones necessary for the manifesting of a~ 
key, in either majo. or minor. Thus, the seven tones which manifest the key of C 
major, are all coutained in the three chords of C, F, and G,; e. g.: 


: Dom. 
S.a. Ton, 2 


Ex. 48, Fe z | = = ——— | 


As these chords must be major chords, 7. e., must each be made up ofa major third 
and perfect fifth,—it necessarily follows that these three chords fix the order of inter- 
vals im the major key; 7. e.1 is fixed, being fifth of the Sub-dominant chord; 2is 
fixed. being fifth of the Dominant chord; 3 is fixed, being third of Tonic chord; 4is 
fixed, being fundamental of Sub-dominant chord; 5 is fixed, being fifth of Tonic 
chord; 6 is fixed, being third of Sub-dominant chord; 7 is fixed, being third of Domi- 
naut chord. By analyzing it will be found that the order of intervals is at the same 
time established. So in the minor key the tones, (and consequently the order of in- 
tervals,) are fixed by three principal chords, thus: . 


S.d. Ton, 2O™ ; 
Ex. 49. -F@—— al = = =I ————| 


ENS peas 


As will be seen, 7 is fixed, a minor second below 8, being third of the Dominant 
chord; ( Dominant chords, whether major or minor, must always have major thirds;) 
6 is fixed, being third of the Sub-dominant chord; (the Sub-dominant chord of a. 
minor key must always have a minor third;) thus is established the augmented second, 
between 6 and 7. 

This order is perfectly consistent from a harmonic stand point, as will be seen by 
the following cadence: . 


ges | 
SSS] 9 


The following example will show the impossibility of harmonizing the Melodic 
Miuor Scale in any acceptable manner: 


Ex. 50. 


Ex. 51. MELODIC MINOR SCALE. 
Sao = 
ee —s J 
SSS 


Harmonized according to the ascending Harmonized according to the descending 
jorm. Sorm, 


Ex. 52 $ t Ex. 53.- 


CS == = = 


By playing these two exercises, the absurdity will become apparent. But. it will _ 
be objected, we frequently meet examples of the Melodic formes tea but thesees 
always either passing tones, appoggiaturas, or in some other way connected with the 
euphony of the passage. The following are several instances of deviation from the — 
true minor key, with reasons for their occurrence: ie: 


ag - 
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__, Ata, the minor character of the passage is established by the Eh; and we can afford 
_ toalter the 6th for the sake of euphony; but at b, we are obliged to use Af to avoid 

peoring the minor character of the passage, as would be the case had we used A 
instead. 


f c 
e Ex. 55. ae 


Ge | 


7 
a 
\y 


__Atc it was necessary to employ F¥ for the sake of euphony, as in many similar in, 
_ stances of passing tones and appoggiaturas. 

| Cases may arise when it will be necessary, also, to write both 6th and 7th minor, as 
| the following, from Weber, will show : 


The following quotation, from Beethoven, is conclusive evidence that for the sake 
~ of euphony and smooth yoice-leading alone, are the intervals o' the Melodic Scale 
employed. 


: ; ne BEETHOVEN, 
: eet SESS 
Bs Ex. 57. 


N.B. 
5 2 
SS eee 
= ase = 
mx. 58, SCALE OF E MINOR.—(RELATIVE or G Mason.) 
See 142 & 143. 
: . Serer er jo: a 
A - ——_.___g—8 : @ o = 9: = 2-*| 
$ i ee Bet a a pane 
La si do re mi fa si lala si fa mi re dosi la. La si do re mi fa si la. 
17 23 4.696 7% 8S 876-5" 463) 2 I PAZ 34 5G) 7 LS 
ae Ex. 59. SCALE OF B MINOR.—(RELATIVE oF D Magor.) 


See 144 & 145. 
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60. SCALE OF Ft MINOR.—(RELATIVE or A Magor.) 
a # sce 146 & AAT. 


oF ~e7 

La si do re mi fa si la Ja si fa mire do si la. on si do re mi fa si la. 

OW Sirdh PO Gh aS lO" Oma ropes: fos 4 656 778 
Bisse Oil. SCALE OF Cf MINOR.—(RELatiIvE or E Magor.) 


See 148 & 149. 


SS pee 


La si do re mi fa si la la si fa-mi re ae si a La si do re mi fa sila. 
Te 2S Lao Cme iO Cun al Om Omeemole eek 123465678 
Bb at oy 245 SCALE OF Gt MINOR,—(RELATIVE oF B Magor.) 


See 150 & 151. 


pd eres eee SE 


40 pe Be aa 

La si do re mi fa si la la si fa mi re do si la. La si do re mi fa sila 

1612) SP ABO 748) 5) MeO roa ONE el 1 2°38) 4 O76 a7Loiee 
Ex. 63. SCALE OF D# MINOR.—(REtLaTIveE oF Dt Mason.) 


See 152 & 153, 


Se CLL 


=) 5° = —e— = 
SS raat Jie Px 
La si do re mifasila la si fa mire do si la. La si do re mi fa sila 
102 5S 416) 6 P28 Slie iOS br4e oe 12345678 
Ix. 64. SCALE OF D MINOR. —(Re.arive or F Masor.) 
See 154 & 155. 
2S’ a ee Rea) ee ee | 
[E oan ate tee, | = 
See @. = ————— @ O-g- 
La si do re mi fa sila Ja si fa mire do sila. La si do re mi fa si la 
LAS. 46" GANS Se Fb Se ee eon aed 1.2) 3 4 66 33 
Ix. 65. SCALE OF G MINOR.—(REtatIvE oF Eh Mason.) 
oe 156 & 157. 
' u : : 
= ray oS a SoS as oO e 
= @ @ 5 @ 
: ee = 
e = T= = rae 3 o_* 
La si do re mili sila Ja si fa mire do si la, La si do re mi fa sila 
2s SA OGM eS “Soo 6 bea onan 1 2637°4 5" 6: es 
wer OO. SCALE OF C MINOR.—(RELATIVE OF Ih Mason.) 


See 158 & 159. 


[ 2 @ oe e. ae 4 


La si do re mi fa si Ja Ja si fa mire do si la. Iasi do re mi fa si la 
L 263) 4. 6 ies S 27Gb eae 12345678 


a : i. 


1 


ey I, H 
oe: 4 Pant I.] ; ILLUSTRATIVE 
a1) =" . 
G Ex. 67. SCALE OF F MINOR.—(RExativez oF Ah Magor.) 
Jen See 160 & 161. 
ye 
| ee’ —— 
By “5 =a se ar 2B =a ee 
> “py 8 ry) ores 
. rae £ =—s ae *-e- 2% —_— ze oe? 
e 
Z La si do re mi fa si la la si fa mi re do si la. ae sidore mi fa si la 
A He2 34. OT. 8) 8 e666 KF ScD) 2345 678 
y, Ex. 68. SCALE OF Bh MINOR. —(RELATIVE or Dh Mason. 
if See 162 & 163. 
ie 
: 2 eee ——_—__—_________, ________._____§_§_“Ag @ 
i e Se Ss = ahe-# 
| ee eee Pha sae 
ey g aw : 
, te si a re mi fa sila la si fa mi re do si la. La si do re mi fa sila 
x eee ay gee. 3 2 12) 3) 46678 
f Hx. 69. SCALE OF Eb MINOR—(Rexative OF Gh Magor.) 
See 164 & 165. 
et + = 
Db = “aa? Zo rd “9 0e wie 
[Gee OTe =4ye pipe aed oe 
¥ La si do re mi fa sila la si fa mi re do si i Pe si Cae re mi . sila 


im 12 fo 22-0 6-7 18.18 16) 6 (453 29 1 i a ey a 


: The following table will show at a glance the different transpositions, 
major and minor, with their several signatures. The larger notes repre- 
» sent OnE (Do) of the major key; and the smaller notes represent ONE (La) 


of the relative minor key. 


oe. bx. 70. 
- i Key |S. al ak of al ‘ of | Bere | Bey of 


[Ral reel 


v | Oue. ie ‘e One. One. 


4 of 


ue) 


: eae gee cera WeSeA 
: eae Bere nae 
| eae he ae aes 
Ea ae [Ep ee ge ies 
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TRANSPOSITION BY FLATS. 


SJL XIG omnqeusig ** 


““"SIULT OAT orngeusig ** 


*"S}eL anog eauzeusig .. 


"SBT VOIGT, emyeusig - 


““""syelT OMT, eInyeVUsig 


"QUT ouQ sInzeUsig - 


EF 


te ab 
G 


eS 


1... E 


4ka B 
a/3Mi bp 


~.. 4 Fall 
alk De ab 


oe ee 


.|}4 Fa!/8 Do) 5Sol db 


— 


*.. [4 alll Do'5 Sol 2 I 
——— 


Sol] 2 Rell6 Lalls Mil7 Sill. 


4 Wa)|I Do'l5 Soll]2 Re! 6 I 


» islas tee be++s Up Jo Soy 
i** "Yq yo Soy 
++: Gy jo Soy 


+--+ 4g jo Soy 


it ies Gg jo kay 


[debe bee Te bees sanyo som 


o 


TRANSPOSITION BY SHARPS. 


sxe (ales 


“““sdieyg xXIg omnjzeusig -- 


“*sdaeyg eat oinyeusig -- 


““sdieyg 1n0,7 ornyeusig - - 


‘sdieyg cory, onjyensig..-- 


““sdaieqg omy, ornyeusig « - 


“* dueqg ono oinjeusig -- 


lease BINJVUSIg ON -- 


Cc 
B 
A 


+++ Hr Jo Soy 


os Dae deel deh nro geo oN 


pa rans Satine ere peer 


-) 


ag 
A 


fi fl sos 5 op ee 


“qd jo say 


“=: 9 Jo Loy 


“*-Q Jo Loy 


Bt 
Fo 
ft 


E 


ag 


: A 5 So (= . ro} = co = . D S ki 
me a Ge aS 3 Ss /:{3 &) i 2 
: oe eee + 1D ee =. m/s : R 
So 3 a A oS o = S . A 5 5 . 
= ie tar ee eae eS een cue k pater : 
20 SOSA is eH eS) Uae et Chard 
7 ‘ c 8 i) ° r= ry e . = ° C3 — o . Ss 
nS rei EE eats eee ea pa tes &) 
. a Fi 5 Fe NOOSE cue) os) = SHS cd) -a = 
mae ae ea oe ee PS 
ee | DR et ce eae tae cates Bet Grae ataiah state re ae 
fis eee -19 or) a -  ] s yes > i 
. : E 2 : a Oo = > @ . = ae s aKa, S : 
aialsn Neto sae (6 CEE ee | eS r= =| a p 
c 5 3 5 fs CJ Ce) er) sH_ 9, = | == . 
see een i Sares eS Fs ae mais an oman oo FANT ae 75 EG : ‘ 
San fi (ave a Tan haba ese sees 4) Sa ikecins aes ae 
PEN he NGO Sats © Wri 6 SST rs co Sree = aeons : : 
Si aera Ss es gk gu Da eae S SS 2 
: Pee bee see tee tee Poh. (4 Zi | 2 a = =} a 
: - : A Pa erat Seo eee ee 12 bor) a = 
& wy CO) By APvog fi | 
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ILLUSTRATIVE. 


DEIN OCR Wise ¥:S. 
7 Si 
| 


x Part IL] 


: 


i oy Ie \ i 
be TPS Sm Re ReOME KC POH EA SOR Se 
a . t ‘ . . ao sm $ o he en Se Sa « é ay 
ca Bae Weg ompensige feta te tt (3 4: & 2:8 : 8 @ ee eet 
4 USPeLT XIS atnyzeusig : : Son shetee: Noam asta « Los ota. ae Ses a eas “77 3°" 2 aoury 4a yo Soy 
io cp RN Ps Cie Waa (S TAL fp Geass eal Dino on ree ar 
ne te Py, at saci Binion! elon Syeaiatemta Shoe. tha — Ks :(& & a ee Sy 7 eps : 
: SJB OALT oanjeusig nei. Oy ars iS ees Btn Hos ic cat J AOUTW Gg Jo Soy 
Q : ‘ a - : ° - = oD o = = . . . . 5 
y  SyeLTanog omeudig-9 2.0 5..5(R 2 : : oS Ss = 5) Ber ci \ Gina saces PAN aod Bet anes : 
6 Semirery 10! NGO) 2 tee Sie Sia roy 5, Bl mon - Sh Wa OMe ree is TOUT Wf Jo AoW 
9 : Lc Se —— = —=— : 
A --sqepd seiqy, ainyeusig.- : : Res tee a eye ea ea gs S QB eI ae 
= 
Z : : oats OO mM + + © a oe etos! = “2° Ioaa 0 Jo Soy 
° 3 = om > om =i . . . . . © 
a “""s7RLT OM, omnyeasig.. : (A # a = = a @& 4) es aiep Le aiscesloatne Hee arta 
z > Moon S19 = oa = : Or ehe 2 -a 2 at aoun aoa 
< : :(3 8 ss 2 = 3 EWgin ss Ge yor ers 
"arg ouQ arnjzeusig.. : (s = = os — \ 
5 JLT OUO arnqeusig eS aru a ane A 


pay Pe zo Bc ie ?** 0ur (Jo Lox 


< S a ia 


D 
Cc 
B 
A 
G 
F 
E 
D 
Cc 
B 
A 


ae ie :G foe | a eee see en eas ; 
g sdavyg xg eee ae a : Bs : une =; Fe 4 5) : : 0 3 27° G°° p 7 r0urA $q Jo Loy 
2 aS o as — ; GENT geitcks Seto y «Cite aS 
<ds. x (4 @ es = =) a R . . . . . . . . 
a sdivyg aALg eanjeasig rae: He = aA 45) net tebe bes ST Gehl tors seas ++ -Lourp ty yo Koy 
2 ““sdaeqg anog emyensig: i++: he ee (2 Be OS 2 rag ea \ aoe : 
i TS InoT stngyeusig- : Hheacgs : ees 5 eS = re Ss 5) * + ‘tour fo Jo say 
Zi. Wer sD (= wa > €£ 5 s Sie Sch alee Ook ; 
S sdivqg sa1qy, eanzeusig are Dew s =a : a pe : a 2 : . : te : + -douryy #a Jo Loy 
2 “-sdaeqg OM, erngyeusig-- : : ee (= aS 2 Shas a ow Ha oes ote 
S ee Bees ee aA en ns rene ere ies f+ ‘aourn g yo Soy 
a a a) oe Saas TPG a & 
~~ 2 -dieyg ouo omyeusig-. :-+ ie. de. (s 2 Sa: Se 8 ) oo 
g 4 eee ea ss Veo Ca eee Ae Pa re caae + IOUT H FO Say 
; . we hee ' ; Sec z Se en jae es o Soa 
Pesci OINJVUSIE ON MGR oe hes ea) te hen day Se aa (a 2 Oe | eG wD 
a : : ee eens BY ear iigke ot ANS ak pe cog Z ou 5 , ROUEN Vio Aex, 
Cer eae 
a r ‘ 
ies, : ss Face % Te Sag sy 
“i ss ay cy Neg Be, bi Ay er ee We, Pen ee Me oR ow ee ee i tae 
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PASSING TONES. See 166, 
Essential Tones of the Melody. 


= eae 


Ex. 75. AFTER TONES. See 170. 


Performed. A 


Remarx.—There are other embellishments, graces and ornaments. such as DOUBLE 
APPoGGIATURA, the TURN, the Morpent, the TRILL, the DouBLe TRILL, the TRILL 
CHAIN, the CADENZA, etc., which it is pot thought best to introduce here. 


Ex. 76. ACCIACCATURA. See 169, 


et eo pee 
rhea hehe duke yy pte Se sesedede | 


THE FIVE DEGREES OF POWER. See 172 to 177. 


1b ey Ar 


Bee Se ee 
: £5 6. Cle 


Hx. 78. CRESCENDO. See 177. 

a FF 
PP P Es S 
Ex, 79. = DECRESCENDO. See 178. 


M. 


Ex. 80. Swen See 279. 
P Fr F 
pp =? = ae 2 eee 
Ex. 81. SFORZANDO. See 180. y 2 
FF 
a2 


oie 


a 


“ ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


, ee Awe leo ee GO: NCD. 


[The figures refer to the corresponding questions in Part II. Book I.) 


INTERVALS. 
PRIMES. See 186 to 195, ee 


eee eee 


| Perfect. Augmented. ' | 


——" 


Pies tele INTERVALS OF THE KEY OF C. See 187 to 192. 
All the Seconds in the Boys All the Thirds in the key. 


| aap 


Major. Minor. Major. ee 
- —— —-— —_ae 7 ee 
All the Fonrths in the key. All the Pifths zi the key. 


Berea Se per eeereeee 


$= ome 
Saeeie 

Perfect. Aug- Perfect. Dimin- 

mented. 

—~ — 


“es 


All the Sixths in the key. All-the Sevenths in the key. 


[G= S=reteb eer EE ape ida= =| 


” SSS Se ~——— en eee 


Ex. 84. ; 
Pemes. See 195. Srconns. See 196. Turrps. See 197. Fourtus. See 198. 


| 6 SSS SS ee 


vee fe 6 oo oH 4 


; | 
3 Perfect. Aug. Major. Minor. Aug Maj; Min. Dim. Perf. Dim. Aug. 
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a Firrus, See 199. Sixtus. See 200. SevVENTHS. See 201. OcTAveEs. See 202. NINEHS: See 203. 


igiie PRP PPE EPS 


Pert: ee et Min. Aug. ae Wane Tim. Perf. Dim. Maj. Min. Aug 


Ex. 85. CHROMATIC HALF-STEPS anpD MINOR SECONDS. See 232 and 233. 


—— SSSI 


Chro, half-»teps or Aug. AF Diatonie ae steps or Minor Seconds, 
SS Ee ner —_— SS 
, Kx. 86. Primes INVERTED. See 249 and 250. 


| — 
Per. Prime. Per, Oct. Aug. Prime. Dim. Oct, 


Ex. 87. SEcONDs INVERTED. See 251 to 253. 
ES eS Ee a ee ieee PUL init See Te |e 
—— | 
= Se = Cf toe We ras 


'—= — — 
Min. 2d. Maj. 7th. Maj.2d. Min. 7th. Aug.2d. Dim. 7th. 


Ex. 88. — Tuirps INVERTED. See 08 to 256. 
eee 6 
: = nS 


Dim. 3d. Aug. 6th. Min. 3d, Maj. 6th. a 3d. Min. 6th. 


Ex. 89. Fourrus INVERTED, See 257 to 259, 


E ee See 


"Dim. 4th. Aug. 5th. om 4th. Per. 5th. Aug.4th Dim. 5th, 


Hx. 90. Firrus INVERTED. See 260 to 262. 
art etal | rl wee 
— =e = 
E , — "6 = —|—$e 
ne - ~~ 


Dim. 5th. Aug. 4th. Per. 5th. Per. 4th. Aug. 5th. Dim. 4th. 
Ex. 91. SrxtHs INVERTED. See 263 to 265. 


| ares = = 


Sg : ae: 
Min. 6th. Maj.3d. Maj. 6th. Min. 3a, Aug. 6th. Dim. 3d. 
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Ex. 92. SEVENTHS eee: _See 266 to 268. 
J 
= 
é Spe 
: Dim. 7th. Aug.2d. Min, 7th. Maj, 2d. ua jth, Min. 2d, 

Ex. 93. OcTAVES INVERTED. Sve 269 and 270. 
p= SaaS 

E _—— = 2 De 42 
= 3 = 2 

‘ Per Get, Per. Prime. Dim. Oct. Aug, Prime, 

Ex. 94. Ninrus INVERTED. See,271 and 272. 
i | sn “| rs 
y a : 
? = j6—— Do | 30 —] 

——, — 
= - -_ = 
= Maj’9 sth. Min. 7th. Min: 9th. Maj. 7th. Aug. 9th. Dim. 7th. 
# 
Zt TRIADS. Sze 316 also 282. 
: Ex. 95. 
Triad of D. Triad of F. Triad of A. Triad of O, 


= e (as Fifth. 
=a0 is-0 Fundames aS 


ee OFinh, — acne Third ; is-0 Fundamental — 
Bes =| A Third, = joa Fundament a 
'F Third. ~o@ F Pundamental— =e 3 


D Fundamental. 


TRIADS AND POSITIONS. See 317, 318 & 319. 
ex. 9G. 


Triad of C. Triad of Triad of E, Triad of F. 
i a 
ge ee [ee ee 
: Ss pS el i : 
= 
1 _@ iE A y > ES i : 


; ‘ se 
Ast.po. 2d.po. 3d.po: 1st.po. 2d.po. 8d.po: Ist.po. 2d.po.3d.po; 1st.po,2d.po.3d.po: 


=i] 
ee 
| 


Ex. 97. Triad of G. Triad of A. Triad of B. 
' ee aa e ae | 
Ss be ee ee ee ee 
ee. ; a a Naser 4, z eas ee 
So See eee “4: é aoe. aaa mares fn 


Ist.po. 2d. po. 3d.po. Ist. po. 2d. po. 3d.po. 1st. po. 2d. po. 3d. po. 


ALL THE TRIADS IN C MAJOR, See 299 to 308. 

Ex. 98. ; ; 
Super- Med- Sub- Domi- Sub- Sub- 
Principal. Triads in C Major: Tonic. tonic. iant. dominant. nant. mediant. tonic 


i 8 


| 2 
= Care PE 
— | 22 = Ss ES 
Deters ge LY, Vee ly; VII’. 
e Part 
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REMAREK.—It will be noticed that all major triads are indicated by large Roman 
numerals, and all minor triads by small Roman numerals, while the duninished triads 
are indicated by small Roman numerals to which a cipher is added, and the augmented 
triads by large Roman numerals to which an accent mark.is added. 


ALL THE TRIADS IN A MINOR. See 309 to 315. 


ix. 99. 

Tonic. Super-tonic, Mediaut. Sub-dominant, Dominant. Sub-Mediant. Sub-tonic. 

I 
. oe ee 
[SS Se 
So SS SS 
il u, Il’, IV, Vi VI, vi°. 
TRIADS INDICATED BY FIGURES. See 329 & 330, 

Ex. 100 


Spee ee Sree rerr= 


‘ See 335. a es 
a a aes By se i ee er Se 
Ss yee ero 0 es = =] |» z ine 
| i} is oo x L ‘2 Ses: Sah) ts 
BB Saas aes 8 3 
Encode ; 3 8 8 8 ¢ ¢ #8 2 
bx, LOL. INVERSIONS OF TRIADS. 
a eo eee Dee e 
= ————— ees | 
@ e- -—-@ @ o—-|—@ @ r= 
6 6 = I@ —_—— 


| é 
9 
aa & oe ad eo oe 
Direct Form. See 337, First Inversion. See 838. Second Inversion. See 340. 


a 


Z= .——s—— Fe a esas = i | 
8 6 6 6 6 
ae er ae 


Ex. 102. 
DOMINANT SEVENTH IN C. See 344 to 347. SAME IN FOUR PARTS. 


Parr II.| ILLUSTRATIVE. 


Mx. LIS. 


INVERSIONS OF DOMINANT SEVENTHS, 
See 348 to 354. 


vw [oY 


tte] (aS 
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Ex. 104. 


Sevenths of m Major. 
See 356 to 358. 


ee sam ir -0 


hig sess toe = 


Chord of the Seventh of vie Major. 


iss S| [F 


Chord of the Seventh of mo Minor. 


See 359 & 360. See 361. 
Ex. 105. Ex. 106. 
pS ee 
—— ; Ss = 
A eae ere q é aft , EE 
vw vw oC 
[== er : oe 
. a= e = ea 
See 2 eee 
Spud oer ee pao 
Ex. 107. Ex. 108. 


Chords of the Diminished Seventh, See 362 & 363. Chords of the Ninth. See 364 to 366. . 


Major, Minor. 


Ex. 109. ALTERED CHORDS. 


The Augmented Triad. See 278, Aug. Chord of the Sixth, See 384 to 389 


~F 
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Ex. 110. Oniein oF THE AUGMENTED CHORD OF THE SIXTH. See 385. 


Original) Same with ) Same without ist Inversion brings the \ Same in 
Chord. } 3d altered, } Pusdeenady Aug. 6th Chord or Italian 6th. § four parts, 


7 


IF Z 6 te 


. oO 
ASS 312 


Ex. 111. Oniermy of THE AUGMENTED CHORD OF THE SrxtH, Fourts, anp 
THIRD, See 390 to 394, 


f2nd In. brings Aug. 6th, 4th, 
Original Chord. Same with 3d altered. Ist Inversion. | and 3d, or French 6th. 


2 eS 


AiLy ' 


Ex. 112. Origin oF THE AUGMENTED CHORD oF THE 6TH AND 5TH, 
See 395 to 399. 


Cia Same with ; Same with | Same without ) 2nd In. brings Aug. 6th 
Chord. Ninth, 3d altered. § Fundamental. fand 5th, or German 6th. 


—— = ee 


: 


Sy 


EVE Ta 


Ex. 118. ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN SIXTH. See 400 to 403, 


Original } Same vine Same with 3d, 5th, } Same without \ 1st In- } 2nd In. brings 
Chord. 


Ninth. and 7th altered. Fundamental. § version. the Am. 6th. 


The following table shows at a glance all the Chords which will be 
usually met with in practice. 


a2 aS 


ee 


, 
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, Ex. 114. MAJOR TRIADS. MINOR TRIADS. 


Of the Major key. Ofthe Minorkey. Of the Major key. Of the Minor key. 


# = SS Se 
(sear == eee 
A E as Ses amare a Die apn oa eee A | 


See ee Ve Vey As Vo ML Os. HE. vine As, Iv. 


fx 215. DIMINISHED TRIAUS. AUGMENTED TRIAD. 


Of the Major key. Of the Minor key. Minor key. 


2 = ee 
; a— Zz ~B- - 
E = + a 3B — 2 ae 
, eee , He — 
“a- 


(he aaa AOE, VIr°. Aes: 


1 Ex. 116. INVERSIONS OF TRIADS. 


. 


First. Inversion. Second Inversion. 


——— | 
| bee 


Ex. 1 1B fe CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 
» Dominant ..Formedthe same Seventh of Seventhof Seventh of Seventh of 
<< Seventh. in Minor, two Major. seven Major. two Minor. seven Minor. 
§ eo zat a2 a SS a 

; = ee iB (Peet ioe | = —Z 
iy: 2 2 DAe =o Ee -|—Z -$2—— 
"3 gZ 
bay . . . . . D . ‘Oo 

Cr Vir. Chairs Ci, C:Vvu0? a: Ai VIZ 


- x. 118. INVERSIONS OF THE CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 


5 ; First Inversion. Second Inversion. Third Inversion. 


a ee 
3 
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Ex. 119. ALTERED CHORDS. 
(Chromatically changed.) 


In Major: Augmented Triad on One, Four, and Five. 


Cel; LV v'. 
Ex. 120. 
Italian Sixth. French Sixth. German Sixth. American Sixth. 
ee ey SS | 
is . 
bs #4 


‘ ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


ja See see moe 


é. [The figures refer to the questions in Part IIL., Book is} 


When tones, or chords, are repeated, they are said to remain stationary: 
Motion occurs when they progress to other tones, and thereby form another 
chord. There are three kinds of motion, called Similar, Contrary, and 
Oblique. 


Hx. 121. 


Stationary tones Pr 
and Chords. Similar Motion. Contrary Motion. Oblique Motion. 


Remark.—We would call attention to the fact that the word “motion” is also 
a Beeice to rhythm, as in the expressions “ triplet motion,”’ “sixteenth note motion,”’ 
Se etc... g. 

Ex. 122. Triplet Motion. Haypn. 
: 
= : SS Se ue &e, 
x 6 o = (Wiss = - a>] = 
a Bymethoor-eans ta ao each with 3 
1, a0 
a eres a 
‘ ae I ae = 

ee 6 ji = o = —__—— On == Se 


whi + 


(== faa ——r ee 


= 


Ex. 123. Sixteenth note motion. 


| (SS Sea 
4 =- : = a= - r=] 
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In writing music care should be taken to have each part move to that 
tone in the following chord which will occasion the least motion; and if the 
two chords have a mutual tone it should be continued in the same part, 

~and marked with a tie. (See 427 to 431.) 


Ex. 124: 
Gis the Mutual tone. Cis the Mutual tone. Mutua tones are 
: J CLB 7G@sA, 7 AL: 


—_ ——— | — Ea ag 
i a = ==! 


One of the first things to be taken into consideration, in writing music, 
is the avoidance of consecutive fifths, and octaves. The reason why con- 
secutive octaves are disagreeable is, that, while we expect to hear four 
well balanced parts, we have, in reality, only three; one of which is so 
overloaded as to destroy the symmetry of the whole. Consecutive fifths 
are worse ; for, as the musical ear naturally supplies the major third, 
whenever a perfect fifth is heard, the key is changed with every pro- 
gression; than which nothing in music can be more disagreeable. (See 
437 to 487.) — , 


Ex. 125. Consecutive Fifths. Consecutive isa 


i = 
Ee +i nett: pS —— 
=e o— oe af: P= —e oo = — 
>? 
eo = _ el ‘a | ; 


In the first measure of the above example, the small notes indicate the 
major thirds, as our perceptions supply them. In the second, and third 
measures, two keys are distinctly heard at once, in direct violation of the 
great commandment—“‘ Thou shalt not have two keys in thy mind at one 
time.” By playing these examples the student will perceive at once why 
consecutive fifths and octaves are not allowed. 

The second inversion of the triad ( § ) requires careful treatment. If it 
appears as Tonic, Dominant, or Sub-dominant, upon an accented pulse, 
and is resolved by the chord of the tone which forms the base, it is al- 
ways safe. (See 443 to 452.) 


Ex. 126. 
Asa Tonic chord. As a Sub-dominant chord. As a Dominant chord. 
1 


‘ea ese == 
oS StS 
3 ae See 


Se 


a 


ne f 

aa 
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be It can also be used as a passing chord upon an unaccented pulse, as 
*__ follows: 

af Ex. 127. 
fra 

i oe Sires (ges =r | 

er SSS2 i 


A. a 


= = aes ee 


It often appears as a suspension with good effect, as follows: 
Ex. 128. 


As Tonic. As Sub-dominant. As Dominant. 


-$-—-=-J—5 a 43 -5- 

6299S SSS 
Pa8 

2 ==: (eI aa 


It is very effective as a means of modulation, e.g.: ( See 450.) 


wut 


ae 


Ex. 129. — 
| (ie rSesa 
i $ ¢ i 


3 ise 3 = ae ae eee 
When the four-part harmony is Firion eos so that the three upper parts 
are contained in an octave, and can be played with one hand, it is called 


Crose Harmony. If the interval between the soprano and base is about 
- equally divided by the tenor and ato; it is called DisPERSED Harmony. 


C.J. ° 
Ex. 130. Close Harmony. Dispersed Harmony. 


| 
7-4-8 ar, aes a a a 
aoe ee Sa See ee aes a ee 
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Chords of the Dominant Seventh usually resolve into tonic harmony; 
the 7th descends one degree, the 3d, (leading tone, ) ascends a minor sec- 
ond ; the fundamental and fifth are free. The inversions of this chord all 
follow the same rules. (See 470 to 480.) LORS 


lobes sya 
Direct. 1st inversion. 2d inversion. 3d inversion. 
Rea =a el 4 
=== = 
i a oo = 4 al as 
| g : 3 Salas 


ee 


There is one exception to the rule obliging the interval of the seventh 
in this chord to descend; when from the second inversion of the domi- 
nant seventh chord we progress to the first inversion of the Tonic, the so- 
prano having the seventh, it may ascend; e.g.: 


Ex. 132. 
= ee ee 
sae SSS 
— 4 —__ 4S 
ag 
> + F 
$ 6 
es ee 
2 


The reason for this is that the tone which would resolve the 7th is taken 
by the base, and is consequently, so prominent that our expectations are 
fully satistied. 

The Dominant seventh of a Major Key may resolve into the Tonic 
- harmony of the relative minor key; also the Dominant seventh of a minor 


key may resolve into the sub-dominant harmony of the relative major 
key. ¢@.g.¢ 


Ex. 138. 
| 

} ——4 5 Se eee 
—$ x a 

he ees +s 

7 < ao 

ae a ee 

oe ees Ice RESP =e 

Co) Me Ae a V5, “Guy: 


me ,* . 
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ie One Dominant seventh chord may resolve into another, producing a fine 
* effect. (See 473.) 


_ Ex. 134. 
SS 
; a ae a ae 3 


ei = ee Lae SS 


@:V_ OV, F: V7 Bh: V7 Ey: Vz Ab: Vz Ab: IT 


Other resolutions of the Dominant seventh chord may also be made, but 

‘the above are the most usual. 
The interval of seventh may be abandoned, or it may be transferred 
_ from one part to another when the chord is repeated, in which case, the 
_ part which has it fast must be responsible for its resolution. (See 476.).eg. ~ 


peiex. 135. 


The chord of the seventh of Two major is usaally employed in its first 
inverted form. (See 482.) e.g.: 


ee ge 


Ex. 136. eh aes 
| { 
en es ee os _————— 
eS Paes el ae A nee 
oa i t_- 9 0-s oF mail Pa S -a— 
aa an ys 
ee || et ys rn ae 
= a = 
————— —— = = aaa =a 


a: I VI I, 


The chord of the seventh of seven, in the major reas is less useful 
than the other chords of the seventh, and is generally employed with the 
seventh in the soprano. Its progression is as follows: The funda- 
- mental, being the leading-tone of the key, ascends a minor second, its 
- fifth, being diminished, descends a minor second, its seventh descends one 


fae 


aw 
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degree, and its third is free, (See 485.) The third of the following Tonic 
chord is usually doubled, to avoid consecutive iifths; these may be avoided 
however by causing the third of the seventh chord to descend five 
decrees, €:9.: 


xe Lio fe 
Sa 
or 7 v 
=== 
©: vi? I vu? I 


The chord of the seventh of 1, in the minor mode, differs from the 
above chord only in its fundamental tone, which, being no longer the lead- 
ing tone, is free; its usual resolution is into the Dominant; the fifth and 
seventh descend a minor second; the third ascends one degree, and the 
fundamental moves to the Dominant, (either up or down, ) (See 489 & 
490.) eg.: 


ALI? v 


The chord of the seventh of seven, in the minor mode, is an equivocal 
chord, inasmuch as it does not point to any particular Tonic, and is 
capable of a great variety of resolutions. Its primary resolution is into 
the Tonic; the fifth and seventh descend one degree, the Fundamental 
ascends one degree, and the third is free, (see 491, ) e.9.: 


Ex. 189. 
= oS 
= s ——t- ge —* f= 
ge ee ee ig 
Ma 6 te 4 
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_ This chord may be converted into a Dominant 7th Chord in four differ- 
ent ways; -thus making possible the formation of a great variety of 
modulations by means of this chord. See 495. 

First. One of its members may descend one half-step, while the others 
remain; thus: 


Ex. 140. 


Asai? (OE WG i A2 vir; Eb. Vises L 


ee Se 


A: VO} on L A: vn? A: a I. 


Second. Three of its members may ascend one half-step, while the 
other remains; thus: 


Ex. 141. 


fi == 


A: VII? “e sees if A: vu? G Vi; 


A: VII? E:Vy Tes avinle DAV pst el 
ReEMARK.—This change from Gi to Ah (at *) is called an Enharmonic change, 
whereby the resolution is changed, without altering the tone. 


Third. Three of its members may Gascon one half-step, and one 
descend a whole step; thus: 


. Ex. 142. 


. Ve 
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Fourth. Three of its members may ascend a whole step, and one a 
half-step; thus: 


Ex. 148. 
ahead 

eg Fie. He +3— | 6h eee 
pe Samat Ld Aap V2 eo— —b6- | 
= ee 
NB ani BOY, 2 Ge. AnvEy) SAbs we I 
— -90 e £ o 

an az = cn Z 4 2 —__—_ ee 

E “48 —=5 o—— 2 es Sig sea 

Peep awl eae | mars 
A: VU? 13 Me Le ASH VIL me) Vieg I. 


A peculiar progression may be formed with this chord, by causing all 
the tones to descend one half-step, thus forming another similar chord, 
which may be resolved the same way; and so on indefinitely. (See 496.) 
€.9: 

Ex. 144. 


l 
ge af os ce SO Tea a eee IE op A weg Ve NE bP 

3 pge Pg — a eo ae Pe = ———— 

6 272 serie SA Aik =o 


fee ee eee a ge = 


In chords of the ninth, the fundamental tone and ninth should be kept 
nine degrees apart. It may resolve directly to the tonical harmony, 
although its usual resolution is to the dominant seventh chord, the ninth 
descending one degree. In four part harmony, the fifth is usually omitted, 
otherwise the chord would contain two perfect fifths in itself, namely from 
the fundamental to the fifth. and from the fifth to the ninth. Chords of the 
ninth are major ina major key, and minor in a minor key. 


Ex. 145. MAJOR NINTHS. 
—~ = 

— a = 
, o_o ee Fs fs = x ar anes 
= as =e Pa 12 a5 

or thus, in four parts. First Inversion «., Or thus: 

— G- a — on Lee NOC 
9: 2 @ ee 
—— a eee 

: : s 8 ; 


o 
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i 
ae SS ____. aa = ge lh ay ee ‘i 
e | —_ <Z | i a 7 
om . oo | se BT 
7 i ——— e = bd alt 3 
n” | Second Inversion or thus. _— 
rat | @ 
- ee o = -2- 
$ SS Se é a i 
"3 Po oe E —— 
m —— 7 ee ee 
4 3 6 3 5 4 que Inversion. 
: $s 8 Comey 
Ex. 146. MINOR NINTHS 
“ _ 
ey Pas 3 ¢-2— 33 = 
: Abb Sa ae —— E = 
SS Se ates 
¥ in four ee, First Inversion. Se eee 
RC Ee 
E - = C2. 
; ae eaten Bale ae? =6 = 
— 
“J r 4 
id 
3 
, = = a = 
f == SS ey = fe d 
“2 =? oe 2 io— ee 
by | or thus or thus. a 


g 
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Chords of the eleventh, and chords of thirteenth, are more easily ex- 
plained as suspensions than as fundamental harmonies. (See 372 & 373. 
A few chords are formed by the chromatic alteration of fundament..! 
harmonies: 
1st. The augmented chord, (which appears as a fundamental chord up- 
on THREE of the minor key,) is commonly found upon One, Four, or 
Five of a major key. In its resolution the fundamental may either re- 
muin stationary, descend five degrees, or ascend four degrees; the third 
may either ascend a minor second, or remain stationary; ena the fifth as- 
_ cends a minor second. (See 500 & 501.) e.9.: 


; ie, 


4 P ye 
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Ex. 147 

Pa x | x Eom aa i eS 
6S ee eee 

| o_te—_o_ ele - o-2___ lt 6-*%¥6—— ae — 

i #5 #5 #5 # i 
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Ex. 148 
-|____,,_,__| 
Sas eSe 
Oras | 
— fe @ [ a 
+6 § 6 
oO Dal o- ce 
ts eee —k-—, ay LT ar, o———. 
Di ! He. 
3:—e—? [ i E | 
First inversion. ~ Becond inversion. 


CS RV: Col eva 


When formed upon the chord of Ong, the major seventh may be added; 
in which case the third of the following chord must be doubled; e. g-: 


Saale ies 


Ex. 149. 
| ; 
(2 cS eee eS iy] WEES ay | pe 
eee ee 
Gin f TV Ewan ea 


When formed upon Four, the major seventh is seldom added. When 
- formed upon Fivz, the minor seventh may be added. 


5 =] SS] 
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Ee 2d. The Italian ‘Sixth, (augmented chord of the Sixth, see 384°& 502) 
___ usually resolves into the Dominant harmony. (For rules of resolution 
see 502.) In four-part harmonies the third only, (original fifth,) can be 


leubled; e.g. : 
On ae ZEA 
C) @ Cc) = 

ea 
= = #2 c= 3 ——— 

6 #6 t 6 

e 

o 


| D2 
Laie fears 


_ Ex. 151. 


Tiere 
BS ta 


3d. The French Sixth, (augmented chord of Sixth, Fourth and Third, ) 
(See 390 & 505,) like the Italian Sixth, usually resolves into the Dominant 
harmony. (For rules of resolution see 505;) e.g. : 


: ce a 
g Se eee 


It is capable of various resolutions ; notwithstanding which, being 
-- much harsher, it is greatly inferior to either of.the other augmented sixth 
chords. The following are some of its various resolutions : 


o Ex 153 
Sint DeLana a A ENE ae ae 
ye —e—# [= “4 ‘pa 
Shae cL ae nie ve 
ts ¢ 16 $ 
Le ee ee ne 
- OD ieee bas oat a ee eae pe 
| «~(BSEE ERE aS 


The following examples will give a more practical view of the handling 
_ of the French Sixth chord; 
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Wx.) Loa, ROSSINI. 

+ ee —h—A—— 
Sept ees Peer eerie 
== pea ES =~ oa e e 

Sing ! sing and re - joice, Sing! sing and re - joice, 
' ' 
2 2 2e f #. Peet ge Se 


2 === Ser ere cetera 


-of@ oe. fee fe 
oS ee e: fa— Fat fe 
6 E #3 @ Efe re Ses, ta aaa ae = [F Se Siac: Ese 


s: es 3 oe 
eS aac i 4 Aaa = =F Soe 
eI =e os 


Hx. 155. From ‘ La Cenerentola.” 


ea Sas Pera 


‘ee 3s —o— eo v—o—a—s— 8 


of. a of. ot of. 8-68 -of--of cf of 2 
a- long; On a clear and frosty morning, Flitting onward witha song} 


2S SS 


4th. The German Sixth, (Augmented Chord of the Sixth and Fifth, see 


395 and 508,) has two resolutions. Its primary resolution is to the § of 
the minor Tonic which, in its turn, resolves to the Dominant. e. Gass 


| 
ees <a 
== 
7 
Ex. 156. 5 4 ¢ 
. ee ONE ce ae 
= 
pe eens [coat 


Its secondary resolution is into the § of the major Tonic. e, ges 


aie i= ‘ == NTN NSA oe 
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a aa game 
5 are ee —— 
a 2a 
6 He 
Ex. 157. > | = 4 
SS 


In slow movements this chord may resolve directly to the Dominant, in 
which case consecutive fifths will be found between the base and the part 
which takes. the fifth, (Tenor or Alto.) However, the consecutive, being 
between the base and an inside part, can scarcely be detected by the ear. 


ti 

zy z = 
— — 

#6 
Ex. 158. bs = 

PB — ba — 
3 ee eee 
= : | t ome 


The above is the only exception known to the writer in which any 
classical author uses, and defends, consecutives. These chords were used 
by Mozart; who, when criticised on account of the consecutives, said:— 
‘‘ Henceforth such consecutive fifths shall be correct.” Even Mozart used _ 
them sparingly; and our advice is, do not use them at all. 

The German Sixth may be converted into the chord of the Diminished 
Seventh by causing the fundamental to ascend one half-step. (See 509.) 


@ ges 
SS 

Ex. 159. te te 
9: ee] 


_ 5th. The American Sixth, (see 400 and 511,) has but one resolution, to 
the § of the major Tonic, like the secondary resolution of the German 
Sixth. Inasmuch as the writer claims the original classification of this 
chord, the following illustration of the origin of the several augmented 


sixth chords may set forth his claim more clearly: 


i 
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ORIGIN OF THE SEVERAL AUGMENTED SIXTH CHORDS. 
Tx. 160. - ITALIAN SIXTH, OR AUG. CHORD OF THE SIXTH. 


Ist inversion brings 
the Italian 6th, or 
aug. 6th chord. 


<== a 
eee =a 


Ai vue 


BEC basen ce Same without. 
Original Chord. | 


FE undamental 


Ex. 161. THE FRENCH SIXTH, OR AUG. CHORD OF SIXTH, FOURTH 
AND THIRD. 


2d inversion brings 
the French 6th, or aug. 
= __ Sth, athi&Sa.) 4th & 3d. 


= Original Chord, altered. 1st _let inversion. — 


Same with 3d 


Ex. 162. THE GERMAN SIXTH, OR AUG. CHORD OF 
SIXTH AND FIFTH. 


1st inv. brings the 
Same with | Same with 3d Same without German 6th, or aug. 
Original Che Chord. ninth altered, ! Fundamental. 6th & 5th. 


| 1 
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Ex. 1638. THE AMERICAN SIXTH. 
icone Same with Same with 3d. | Same without | ¢d inv, brin 
Chord. ninth, 5th & 7th alt. | Fundamental. | Ist Inversion. American 6th. 


=== jig ee oo 
eS SS ee ny 
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The writer cl?’ ns the original classificution of this last chord for the 
following reascus:—He has been unable to find it nthe works of any 
___ other author, neither is it mentioned among the ALTERED CHorDs by any 

theorist, so far as he has been able to tind by diligent research. That it 

is correctly built, is acknowledged at once vy all the theorists with whom 

he has had an opportunity of conversing. Its claims may be stated in a 

nut-shell: It is correctly built; It is not the Ivanran SrxTH, as it is not 

made up of the same intervals and resolves differently; It is not the 

FRENCH Srxru for the same reasons; It is not the GerMAN SrxrH (although 

it closely resembles it), inasmuch as it consists of a third, fourth, and 

sixth, instead of a third, 7ifih, and sixth; It is not capable of the primary 
resolution of the GERMAN SrxrH; for example: 


o> Ex, 164. RESOLUTIONS OF THE GERMAN SIXTH. 


Primary Resolution. Secondary Resolution. Or in very slow movements, 


It will be seen at a glance, by comparing the above example with the 
following, that the two chords are not, and cannot by any possibility be 
_ construed the same. 


aN 


Ss Ex. 165. | RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN SIXTH. 


Its only Resolution, 


Paps 
ha 


This. resoiution is essentially the same as the secondary resolution of 

the German Sixth, but it is much better for voice-leading, as will be seen 

_ in the following example, in which the Alto can sing F-sharp. much more 
easily than they can sing G-flat, 


i 
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Ex. 166. 
®& ZN KN 
3 -4-# —@- -e— a7.) ead Za ¢ ey ey 2 eee a 
fe SS 
{== ee HA “—4— gece | 


Glo-ry to God, Glo-ry to ye Glo-ry to God, Glo-ry to Oe 


Gre Serie eee pare eel 


ss 25 =o -4 — Se 


| cae = é— 0-90 o--@ cared eg 7 =a = o ea] 


Glo-ry to God, Glo-ry to Sor Glo-ry to God, Glo- ry to Coes 
pi 


e002 ¢_@ 0: ep abe. p00 es 


gis pete eee ; 


German Sixth. % American Sixth. 


Suspensions occur when the progression of one or more tones of a chord 
is delayed until the others have formed the component parts of the follow- 
ing chord, (See 404, and 529 to 541.) The characteristic of the suspension 
is a discordance against the harmony with which it enters. Three essen- 
tial points in the suspension must be taken into consideration, namely: 
Preparation, Entrance and Resolution. 

It is prepared when, upon an unaccented pulse in the previous cee 
it is taken by a voice and carried by that voice over into the following 
chord. 

Its entrance takes place, when, upon an accented pulse, it forms a dis- 
sonance against the ruling harmony. 

Its resolution must, as a rule, take place upon the following unaccented 
pulse. 


Preparation may take place through either member of the Triad, or the — 
Dominant Seventh. e.g.: 


1p ING Ke 
Through the octave of , 
the fundamental. Through the 3d. | Through the 5th, |: pee, the Dom, 7th. 
| | ' tS | 
| Fale | e—e— 
ial sgn pene Fat = [ fase — Pe = 
| @ 3 = a ae -_ 2 a Se paras | 
Se | ‘ 
ery 7 es oi °. . 5 
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Lee. can occur before the octave, and before the third; also be 
fore the fifth in certain positions. 
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Ex. 168. 
Before the Octave, ; | Before the 3d, (Before ee 5th. | Not. 
[— = -0=>9—,— a a = ME — 
a == 2S 
ip ——— $$} | “—--é—a— 
2 °—-@—~6 ga gos 
] eal : Sy go 
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The tone which is delayed by a suspension may not be taken by any 
other part except the base, and they should be kept nine degrees apart. 


Ex. 169. Not. Better. 
2 eA pal a ate a | | 
SSScez=— 
= —é | = =~——s 
= / ea eal See a Gay ae Soe 
9: ==— & 
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Suspensions do not remove the effect of consecutive fifths, or octaves; 
ORS 


Ex. 170. Bad. Bad. 


Bx. 171. 
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The chord which accompanies the suspension need not, necessarily, ze- 
main until the resolution takes place, but may progress to any possible 
_ harmony which contains a tone that will resolve the suspended tone. 


- 
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Ex. 172 
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One or more tones may be taken between the suspension, and its reso- 
lution; thus:— 


Bx. 17S) t 
ae TR ; 
SE ee ge =e =Eee2= 
(4 ae eee athe = 


The part which has the suspended tone, can, immediately after the re- 
solution, pass through several chord-tones, while the other tones of the — 
chord are held; thus:— ; 

x 174: 


& a oe aS 
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Instances sometimes occur in which a suspension has no resolution; 
GbE 


Ex. 175. 
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Such instances arise from the omission of the resolving tone. The 
above example would be something like the following if correctly resolved. 


Ex. 176. 
a] 
sdesoanget Peet Peale jae tet 
6 Se 
<a eae eetEnl= 
4 : 


The . chord often appears as a double suspension; e. g: 
xe La he 


Suspensions of three parts may occur; e.g: 
Ex. 178 ; 


Anticipation is the reverse of suspension, and occurs when a voice 
abandons a tone which is proper to a chord before the metrical division 
leads us to expect it, and in its stead. takes a tone which belongs to the 


_ succeeding chord, and retains it until the other parts follow. (See 407.) 


Ex. 179. : Anticipation in the Soprano, 
ee ee 
= Sa 
Se te ee a ero 
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In the Base, In several voices. 
| | i , \ hss : 
f zy pe Tac » ws : 
a aa iA A a: _?@ yee, 
| ms ee maa Zi ZF o_- A = zi 


Anticipation must not be confounded with syncopation, which simply 
breaks .up the regular rhythm, but does not introduce dissonant tones. 
e.g: 

Ex. 180. pee oe 


ae eee 


A cadence is the end of a musical expression or thought, (see 542 to 
551.) There are six varieties of Cadences; namely:—Perfect. Cadence, 
Imperfect Cadence, Half Cadence, Plagal Gadence, Deceptive Cadance, 
and Suspended Cadence. 


If a thought or expression ends with the Tonic triad in the 1st posi- 
tion, preceded by the Dominant, it is called a 


Ex. 181. PERFECT CADENCE. 


il 
iss 
il 
tH 

i ' 


If the thought or expression ends with the Tonic triad in the 2d or 3d 
position, preceded by the Dominant, it is called an 


Bx. 182. IMPERFECT CADENCE, 
i$ yon 
4g £ == 
Z ¢. a ais : —— 
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Tf an expression ends in the Dominant harmony, it is called a 


Ex. 183. HALF CADENCE. 
== — 
—4—0—le 4 ot e= 
| 
oe @ 
5:83 — 2 pe 
a ee ee aes 


Tf the end of the expression is the Tonic, preceded by the Sub-dominant, 
it is called a 


Ex. 184. PLAGAL CADENCE, 


gm ec mes 
= = a ie 
ae IE anes Se ee ce — 
aa oa * Pec el y(t -seney eee! a 
ae 
A - men 
ec eo fr [ON 
—— | = oe s Ee 
ir Za —@ y ess ay ey ee EY 
= SS 


If at the end of an expression, the dominant harmony, instead of re- 
Solving into the tonic harmony as we expect, resolves into some other 
harmony, thereby deceiving our expectations, it is called a 


Ex. 185. eae CADENCE. - MOZART. 
ee 
a ee 
| 4 
fe Ee 


_. If at the end of an expression, the dominant harmony is delayed until 
the base has taken its place upon the tonic, on an accented pulse of the 
final measure, such cadence is called a 


Ex. 186. SUSPENDED CADENCE. 
= —_! 
A 4s | oe 
er ge al ee 
l ! | 
5a —— 
ee [=e =| 
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A Pedal Point or Organ Point is an arrangement whereby the Tonic, or 
Dominant, (sometimes both,) is prolonged by the Base, while the upper 
voices pursue their harmonic movement without any apparent reference 
to it. (See 552 to 560 inclusive. ) 

Care must be taken that the upper parts form of themselves, a perfect — 
three-part composition, capable of producing a good effect if heard alone, 
yet adapted to the general spirit or character of the whole. It is also 
necessary that the pedal passage should commence with the harmony to _ 
which the prolonged tone belongs, return to it frequently, and finally con- — 
clude with it. Abrupt progressions should be avoided in a Pedal Point. 

If the prolonged tone be the Dominant, the Plagal Cadence must not 
be employed. 

The lowest of the three upper voices assumes control of the three-part 
movement, and all harmonic progressions must be controlled by it, al- 
though the prolonged tone may sometimes, accidentally, so to speak, be- 
long to the same harmony. 

When the prolonged tone is held by one of the upper voices, it is called 
a Stationary Tone: in which case the three-part harmony should be kept. 
more quiet, rarely introducing foreign harmonies; for the reason that the 
upper parts do not possess the power, which is peculiar to the base, of 
counter-balancing harsh effects. 


The following is a specimen of Organ Point on the Domineats 


Hx tS. os) ROSSINI. 


eed eed ee 


i 
| Pa- ra - di-si, Pa-ra-di-si, Pa-ra - di-si, Pa-ra- 
i} 
i 
| 


a 


1Glo Se eS et ee 
i ee 
I Go a. eke ee a 
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Z a o-. oe a See —— 
va - ae Ses ead Terns cS aries: So a is Th he 
e s ‘ as a JSS a eae IES are aie 
i = — Seat ea aN = 
ca : 2 AA =i. Fw a r=) 
- = = z = = = - ss oe ee 


e Sequences are of two kinds ; (see 411 and 561,) namely, Chord Sequen- 
ces, and Phrase Sequences. A chord sequence is otie in. which several 
chords follow each other ina similar harmonic manner. In forming a 
chord sequence the parts should move by similar intervals; each part, if 
taken alone, should be regular and self-consistent : and the whole se- 
quence should extend over four or more successive accents; @ g.: 


i Ex. 188. 
‘hapa 
at ! 4) ‘ asm mney 
spree P= Z— igo }e ZAZ 2-3 aa 
Zee eg ee ae 


— Hevea = so 


Tt will be noticed at @ and 6 that the rule for the resolution of the 
ny diminished fifth is violated ; which leads to the remark that our musical 
J - perceptions suffer more from lack of symmetry than from lack of pure har- 
- monic progression ; hence, in such cases, rules are not considered 
- binding. ° 

A phrase sequence is one in which a phrase, which is called the figure, 
is repeated at a higher or a lower pitch; e¢. g. : : 


Tx. 189. GOUNOD. 
4 F.gure, - s “ae : 
= =] 
3 rosa ee as = See ee ees 
xn 


fa 
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; Ist repetition. 

ee ee er eee ee 
FE (2006 Os ee eee Peni ane! et eee 
—— — = a eo [ -— 


re 


2d repetition. 


p= —fo-*—e a i —he——o—s>,—_)— 
Lee = ee 


Hidden, or covered, fifths and octaves occur when two parts, starting 
at different intervals, move in similar motion to a fifth or octave, (see 567 
to 575 inclusive.) The reason why they aflect the ear disagreeably is in 
the fact that our perceptions supply all the tones over which each part 
passes, and which, if written out in full, would result in open consecutives; 
Cigars 


HIDDEN FIFTHS. HIDDEN OCTAVES. 
= es Sees | 
Ex. 190. F= 1 Sage = 5 — 
—a—t. —p—! <i —j—_+—@ 
id wr 7s | 


There are instances where these progressions are not positively dis- 
agreeable; namely: Ist, if the upper part moves but one degree; 2d, if 
they are between an outside and an inside part; 3d, if they are between 
inside parts; 4th, if one or both the other parts move in contrary motion, 
or remain stationary; and 5th, when the Base moves one degree and the 
chords are bound together by a seventh; e. g. : 


Ex. 191. : 
Upper part Octaves between an Fifths The other two parts | Base moves one degree 
moves outside and an between move in and the chords are 
one degree. inside part. inside parts. contrary motion. bound by a Seventh. 


= a ee a ee et ee 
—— |= ss See 


: — 
| + _ + -s 
Sa ae 
Saar nee Sas (ic Se SS eee 


Covered fifths and octaves in outer parts are considered faulty if both 
parts skip; e. g.: 


Ex. 192. COVERED FIFTHS. COVERED OCTAVES. 
vs See @. : Le —-g——| — 
$ o_l—* @ 2 —|— ‘ 
— 9 —_—_o——_ 
| | / 
bt eo oe oh te + 
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Covered octaves which pass over a minor seventh must be avoided. 
_ ER Pg 


Hx. 193 
SSA 2. —~__ Bs p- 
SS SS SS eee eas 
e—_ : 
i (S =E = 


’ COVERED Firras and octaves which are formed by inversions of the 
_ same chord are not faulty; for the reason that consecutive faults involve 
_ progression, and when chords simply change position, or are inverted, 
___ they do not progress; e. g, : 


CROSS RELATION, Or FALSE RELATION, occurs when a tone, which is suns: 
_ by one voice, is, in the next chord, chromatically altered and given 1 
_ another voice. (See 576.) @. g.: 


Ee = 


Ex. 195. 


This fault can be avoided by giving the altered tone to the same voice 
which contained the unaltered tone. Thus the above examples would lose 
their disagreeable effect if arranged as follows: 


oa a see 
z = _——— 
Gog eG es ae 
me x. 196. 
rad : ys —e 
. = SS 
3 Sr Sse | Sor ie 
e ae | 
3 Ds 1 ~ 
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PASSING TONES are such as are foreign to the harmony, and are intro- 
duced for the purpose of embellishing the melody. They always follow 
the chord-tone, and rarely progress by skips. (See 415 and 416.) e. g.: 


ox OM. a b b b 
— { i—+ 4— 
= — ==| aa aa a ee 5 ee 
aim 3.t5 7 o—__ ie 
| 
= 
mare rammey meeer Oi gem tay coaciar cise’ -lecent oe 
a en A] ee = 


Passing tones are both diatonic, (as at @ in the above example,) and 
chromatic, (as at b.) 

The pass presupposes an interval sufficiently large to admit of the intro- 
duction of an intermediate tone. Thus between E and G, in the following 
example, we might introduce F; between G and A we can have G#; 
GORE 


Ex. 198. E = [Ge= 


The interval from E to F is too small to admit of an intermediate tone; 
and yet we sometimes feel the necessity of keeping up the motion which 
has been begun by a series of passing tones; e. g.: 


Ex. 199. 


The animation of the passage is seriously impeded at E. This may be 
remedied in two ways; first, by repeating the tone E, (as at @. in the 


following example,) and, second, by introducing a tone which belongs to- 


the harmony, (as at 6.) 


Ex. 200. 


[Ga she? aera aes ae 2 —— 


Harmonic Tones, thus introduced, are called By-TonEs. 


eee a ee 


i aa hie 


: 
- 
: 
h 
; 
t 
4% 
3 
: 
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Bilad e io 

=e —.—-s [$$ $e 

; i——&#— 2 2 eee Z 
a = 


In the above example the passing tones are marked x, and the By- 
tones o. 


Changing tones, although similar to passing tones, (and by some 
theorists called passing tones,) are distingnishable from them by the fact 
that they enter with the harmony, and may appear in skips. They can 
be either chromatic or diatonic, and may be formed either above or below 
_ the harmonic tone. If formed below, they naturally incline to the distance 

of a minor second from the harmonic tone. (See 417 and 418.) ; 


Cc oO c oO Cc oO Cc ce) Cc oO Cc oO 
E Beet oa | 

aor he ee P Dance DE 

@ o = oe @ <1 
‘Ex. 202 a cs! a #2 | 
; = Le == 


The following example gives a mingling of Passing tones, (marked XS) 
By-tones, (marked o0,) and changing tones, (marked G:) 


Ex. 208. CHANGING TONES anp PASSING TONES. 


4 
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When a-scale passage occurs in the base, the other parts should have 
chords only upon the accents. (Sze 581.) 


Tnx. 204. 2 
| 
(S22 eee ee ee 
mae SLO —— eS eS ee [tee el 
eae cae ea 
| Sone = ; 
Se eg ee 
ely Serra eens aes 
tg @ - a REL en SES 
Ope Ke ROO. 0) X 40) 010 0 X 0-:x 0 O Fan 
eae ——|— —$—$—$= SSS + 
— ° E * = ~G iecrrh lena 
Te aes es Sid PAO Os EH? ie Sah 
= a ae a 
9 ee Ay Wall ESTE aa ag Se eee 
= CALS NSS ieee RE Es Lege eennoge 
— é 2 
COM 2?-< XO}, >. Kaye (a) OF SAO TOM 


ox 0 FX 0 0 
Modulation takes place when the home feeling, or tonic, has taken a 
new position. (See 514 to 528.) 
When the change of the home feeling is of short duration, only consist-. 
ing of two or three chords, it can hardly be said to rise to the dignity of 
a Modulation, and is therefore called a 


DIGRESSION, 
Set = 
oe : Sein 
Sa) eee (SS a sara Bas 
| 6 TEE 


Ex, 205. | 


Modulations may be effected without foreign tones. Hence if the above 
digression were written as follows, the change would be just as surely 


made. 
A —————e 
ae <a. mere 
—_g—___+-—— ————— 
= we enn Se 
Ex. 206. | . 


—  e 


a ee 


4 
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pieecver the tones of a key are so arranged that their relations have 
changed, centering around a new Tonic, modulation has taken place. 
This is done, in many instances, several measures before the sign of the 
new key appears. Note the following example, in which the home feeling 
centres around a new Tonic just as decidedly as though the sign occurred. 


The only reason why it does not appear is because our melody did not 
happen to require it. 


Ex. 207. Key of C. 
1S ee ae ees ; 
[Ga 2—|¢ 06, SSS fora as 
oo £64 6 = 
; Key of G 
—— — > SS SSS 
2s Se > ia ee ee (Ll I EES bp Ea 
eq 2 Fo “5 at = aay = a a= 


The principal chords used in modulation are the second inversion of the’ 
triad, \{ chord,) the Dominant seventh chord, and the chord of the diz 


~ minished seventh. 


Tn the following example the ear recognizes the new key as soon as 
the $ chord is hear d. The fact of the modulation is confirmed, howeyer, 
by the Dominant seventh chord which follows. 


Ex. 208.. C to G Major. C to E Minor. 
a aH =e fe 
== = a 5 4 Ee Z 
Prag ee ae 
g ae: 


SSS 


Remarx.—For some of the capabilities of the chord of the diminished seventh as a 
means of modulation, see pages 89 and 90. 


The following are a few instances of modulation by means of the Domi- 
nant seventh chord : : 


_ Ex. 209. 
C to F Major. C to A Minor. C to Eh Major. c Fast Ab a 


(eras parecer 


SS ares a5 me 
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It remains to remark, finally, that no key which is brought about by — 


modulation should be used as the final key, but con.positions should end 
in the key in which they commence; and that a composition should never 
end with an inversion, the final chord should always be direct. The old 
composers went so far as to say that all compositions, whether major or 
minor, should end with a major triad. The following is an instance of 
such closing: 


Ex. 210. 
Gress =o het ye 
Pec - ca- ta mun- di, Pec-ca- ta mun - - - - - - di. 
ae SSS 
leis 2 Poe lee dee = 
Pec- ca- ta — Pec- ca- ta mun 4 - 2 eee | 
eee ates ei 


When a minor composition ends with the Plagal Cadence, it is stil] 
usual to close with a major triad. 


We cannot find a more fitting way of ending this chapter on modula- 


tion than by inserting a complete Vocabulary of Modulation, in which will | 


be found a modulation from any major key to all major keys ; also from 
any major key to all minor keys. The modulations are arranged alpha- 
betically, z. e., from C to all keys; then from D flaé to all keys; then from 
D to all Keys, etc., so that any particular modulation may be readily 
found. 


: 
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VOCABULARY OF MODULATION. 


MODULATIONS. 
xe oats es Ex. eae C to D. keg ee 


be— fe —- an oes Ee a= Pere 
= s— ~@ 1 be — 
io. = ie EA iE Zp 3 ca 


= Ee See ne <2 jet =| 


pax 214. C to B. Hx. 215. C to vo Ex. 216. C to ae 
‘ 
ne ee, 
area gee ears —O—be 
Ln} z vel 
See rare HZ} @ penn ee: os = 
a a- 2 -s- s -6- eit es 
* ~~ * 2 ¢ | Deg F Pe be 
z: ps Soa 2 Esa Be EF cates re | 
5 Ex. 217. CtoG. Ex. 218. Cto Ab Ex. 219. Ctoa. 
‘A = ete WAS * ! 
yf aa = 8 o= Z{[22 eae ae: a A —te—- as 
7 me 3-* “B- $ og” oe o—ta— 4 Z| 
a oe a an ey a st eer ee -S- 
| aes 
: Se Sa eeet oe be ae reer ot eae 
= | E i ‘3 et an ear 
4 . ; 7 
Me ix. 220. CtoB Ex, 221. ctoB, Rx222) Dh tod, 


ea 5 i to to—egy-be 
: aaa mee ee ar, Aiea eee jE) 


2 = 3 ola — > a bebe . 
| zz eee me =e] 


_ Ex. 223. Bt ee Ex. at ia Ex. 225. Dp toF. 
‘ =o sald ay pemieceee 
i = == wae |Z —p-+2 6-2 — =| 
|e zee Beane ta 
ao in Sree Pe Oe 
jecbp— teh a 
 ————s = rs, 
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Ex. 226. ae Ex. Pet hee Ex. 228. Db to Ab. 


ore ep a Ags Ee a= aS 


ae 2. 
———_—_ 1 — #0 he» —&—__§_~e 
zy eee ee 
p Pb SS a = 
Ex. 229. id a Ex. 230. ate Bh. Ex. 231. Dpto B. 


| Phe “oe ag a= 2-946 ipa ee 7 Z 7 . 
Gg #72-|-G- car ete ee Zit gd | 
| 


att = =e 
Ex. 2382. rs fo Gp Ex. 233. ee Ex. 234. Dtok. 
| sae ae are 
ae ae ae aa = = telttg = to a = 
i 235. DtoF. Hx. Eos Dito hae Ex. 237. DtoG. 


Ex. 238. Pea a Ex. 239. DtoA. Ex. 240. D to Bp. 


bony 
2 


alerts 


=a ane 2 a 25% be | Oe 


SS 


ee ee 
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7 
a Ex. 241. DtoB. Ex. 242. Dtoo. Ex, 243. Dto eds 
Zp 
Z aes 
a ie ses a= a2 Dee ty a 
: | Bagg 5 tee ae 
: Lies ee Eaeaes ae = = 
z ‘Ex. 244. Ep tok. Ex. £45. Eb to F. me 246. Eb to Ree: 
eg ae a 
[Pere castes 
2 | ve g 
k; Sas a bee ig = re ae ea oe 
ms. 247. nee Ex. 248. HytoAb Ex. aa Eh to A. 
= { 
a a He) Ee 
ie: | == A he 3 = 
| ome ae == a Sr Sse==: es he 
Zz fe fo- 
$ 9: aS 5 c= =| = —— 
: Ex. 250. Ebto Bp. Ex. 251. BhtoB. Ex, eo rte ¢ 
}? : | + pe 
# === oe tae rae LE es = 
a 9 se “a2 
195 b—a— = oe ce —- = 
.. Ex. 253. mee Ex. 254. fog Ex. 255. Etor. 
(estitseaes uate sa 
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Ex. io E to Ff and Gb. aoc 257. EtoG, Ex. 258. pie 


at 


ng ao a tz fied o— 95-2 =o =e = —- 


ip ee — a se 7 
| 7H-4 eee ee — —be— ; 
ioe eesee i seses! ic 
Ex. 259. Etoa. Ex. 260. Eto Bb. Ex. 261. EtoB. 
: o == SS) athe id 
ieeeee = peAlg= SSE ee 
Ae eee aie ae ie 
Safe a eee Ea 
Ex. 262. E toc. Ex. 268. eee Ex. 264. EtoD. 
i ¥ 
Mg gue er ese | 


Sigraees aoe ear ae 


Ex. 265. iar Ex. 266. F to Gh and Ft. Ex. 267. FtoG. 


a be PA 

Evga aes Ea : — Z| 
| be | 
: Saas — gee Fe a2 
eh eee eee 

Ex. 268. F to Ab. Ex. 269. FtoA. Ex. 270. F to Bp. : 
i, 2 ieee Serie Then = tsege) ANS! =e <a - 
——— ae = 
OG iat = Bice Panes 


: 


ee j2e ’ ae ae read | 


ee A ee 


oat 


ZA 
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Ex. aoe. F to B. Ex. eee Soeh Ex. ae Sloe 
ete 2 bee p— 
ae 2a ial Aa BPS 
4 i 
7 aes = ape 
yas ==: 
Ex. 274. FtoD. Ex. 275. SNe Ex. AAS: sites 


| as gr az 
p= i a ee = Pa fet 


Ex. 277. ae _ Ex. 278. ae Ex. 279. ae 


Bee, Bites Hee, Z. seer = ENG ote tee ley | 


Bynes rae ere ere 


Ex. ce ee Ex. 281. see Ex. 282. oie 


Mies fae eee Zigigs Tae Ea | 


“SenZ— — 


9: sleet o- Se == JEaee fo aes P 


Ex. eo, es eee Ex. 284. Ftto D. Ex. 285. oie 


i> 3a ta = a Bo 
bitigis: ia ae re eta ele 25 $5 | 
Sil ee ie eae) 
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Ex. 286. Fe to E. Ex. 287. FetoF. Ex. 288. GtoAb. 


Ap gf ee = rere a ee Te. 
(Gites 92- lease dare =e — gto 8 5. be 


ry 


ote pensactae-poca: 2 eee ey © 
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Ex. 289. eae Ex. poO: Ee Ex. 291. GtoB. 
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ao ote Bie z 
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Se =e 

Ex. 292. \Gtoc. Ex. 293. Gto ia Ex. ce ou 


eg ee poe 6 bas ZF ra =e 
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Se eee eee 
eZ == == fee = ces} 


Ix. 295. eee Ex. 296. Gtok. Ex. 297. GtoF. 
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a = o— ee eas 

SS ta 
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e@ be a 
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Ex. 298. ate Ex. aoe ate Ex. 300. Ah to By 7 
4 
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Ex. 301. AhtoB. | Ex. 302. AbtoC. Ex. 803. Ab to Dp. 
Gites (ga ae 
gee aes 2 fet S == 8-08 eae aay —* tbe, 


2 DP fe ae ee oe =e (=== ae 


Fae == 
Ex. 304. Ah toD. Ex. 305. AbtoEh Ex. 306. Aptok. 


ae Pe date (a4 BZ a ar =o 
ee Wes, i 23 aes = =-2,3 ree. eel 


2 oa eo heute ae — 
ope ee bey ae 


Ex. 307. AbtoF. Ex. 308. ies Hix. 309. Ab toG. 
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ae: a a aA 
G = Aa are Za ae Ze a ee 


= Jee eee ee eg > 


Ex. a ao Hx. 311. A toB: Ex. 312. a 
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Ex. 316. Atok, Ex. 317. AtoF, Ex. 318. ee 


at Dero Be a = (aa | -a— 
pri ale 2 
: be ey oie ——- 


Ex. a A to G. Ex. 320. ae Ex. 321. BbhtoB. 
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Ex. 331. en <0 A. ‘i 332. ree Ex. 3338. B to Dp. 


— gas ts = ais 1g peg 


segs, ppl eae 


Ex. hs B to D, Ex. ee; pie Ex. 336. eaiae 
; | pig 2 ; Ze tient [2a et vs ae “3 Pes 
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Ex. 337. Bto F. Ex. 338. B to Ft and Gh. Ex. 339. BtoG. 


a 1 i dive gato ee 
oaggct2 : Ss S= : ere aapctel See 

Ex. 340. B toAb. - Ex. 341. BtoA. Ex. 342. B to Bp. 

is Pelee a algae a 


he, -o- 


4 Sip pre =a 


MODULATION FROM MAJOR TO MINOR. 
348. C Maj. to CHMin. 344. C Maj. eee 345. omy. to Eh or Dt Min, 
Lat 


Pea eres 
oe_e 


2 ee Sees es Sea 
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346. C Maj.toE Min, 347. C Maj.toF Min. 348. © Maj. to fox Gh Min. 
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352. C Maj. to Bh Min. 353. C Maj. to B Min. 354. ©. Maj. to C Min. 


ape 
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2 eee aa — | 
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355. Dp Maj. to D Min. 3856. sie to Eh Min. 857. 7h Maj. to E Min. 


eee! Eee eo EB == i$ g. ag Bap ze ge 


5 @—_@_ 
Zip, = Savion seas aittpot ee = oie bere i6 (a 
358. Dh Maj. to F Min. 359. Dh Maj. to Gp Min. 360. - Maj. to G Min. 


oe 


Shas ee 


AE, + + -@2. 
Tj ae sper 


see ho 


ey 


one 


a) AEN AAT OPK C008 


PDs ott om 


<a 


% 
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361. Dp Maj. to Ab Min. 362. Db es to A Min. 363. Dh Maj. to Bh Min. 


path -2—p : = 
G2 ZB gts ae FALEAL g Pasir va med 


ag 


SS) SSS eer Segoe 
ee ae ee eee 
864. Dh Maj. to B Min. 8365. Dp Maj. toC Min. 866. ee Ot Min. 
ate == fos sees aoe 
ould Zale “4e- pees Ba4e Bs ae ag aa be 
wos pike: ta 

Obs eo oo tee i 
—— = —= = = =z| 


367. D Maj. ter gee 368. D Maj. to E Min. 869. D Maj. to F Min. 
| 


5, ae ba Sa é- ba 7) a itd 2 ; —, 
{ <_—— — —|—_S)_ Fg he 
(Gamera = eee Zong ale] 


24% be 2 Zhe a) eg POS 


a ee 


83770. DMaj. to Ft Min. 371. D Maj. toG Min. 3'72. D Maj. cee 
g peti al ; a +5 
a ee tis =a ae] 
a See a DP abe” ah 
é 2-284 2A gee 
2. 2. hg-1, 


3'73. D Maj. to A Min. 8774. D Maj. to Bh Min. 375. D Maj. to B Min. 
2 need a 5 | | = | = as rd 
4, yi -K, —P-'}'-6—@ f Se, = 
ee Sree ee eee 
HS ee Ay ea es Oe ES (ER se i 
_ ba wo ie 


; Dapp ta =Se=. aaa [= = 
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376. D Maj. 2 Min. 377. D Maj. ee 378. D Maj. to D Min. 


bos ee 4 -Fe er a pe 
oe gle “eyeeie= 233 a ey are 3-22 | 


— i => tee = a 
See Se Fe 
379. Eb Maj. es 380. Pa Maj. toF Min. 381, oe to F} Min. 


ees poe es ye ae 


2—he-n a2 #2 : — 
5 De pat =P = | 


382. Eb Maj. to G Min. 383. Eb Maj. to Ap Min. 284. Eh Maj. to A Min. 
b = ail ee | 
cai a4 1 wal er! Ca ) a 
a Ze He a ara o—7_ | - 2-18 s | 
v7 eH o--O—@-g be o 


335. Eh Maj.toBh Min. 386. ee toB Min. 387. oe to © Min, 


i 


Pre hen a bee ——— 
Qos Sa eee a 


o__@ 9 4, 2 fo_ 
0 : pe A =P) 
+-b— abe —0-*6—- 20-79—0—-—_ [7 o_ 
2 ae 
388. Eb Maj. to Dp Min. 389, By ae toD Min. 8390. nae ae 


ee J ape < e 1o o4 = aa ¥ o—2—o- 
Gig oe, ebag Sig a 


= Sy A -$ “0 -——— »§ —_—__g__ 
ee ee eae a 


ete ae 


SUP ore ey 
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391. E Maj. to F Min, 392. E Maj. to F¥ Min. 393. i Mal. to G Min. 
, | | 
ES = Soe “Habe 
as a aA 2g ae a PZ] 


ass eS ey 2 De 
jee ee 
. 2 aries — 


400. E Maj. pera A401 a. pede 402. Boe to E Min. 


Bat os fe aber eae Pst io ate—s a 
eve fae ieee 2 Ble Pg i teres @- ae 


ole_e o—e_@__ 


a ko ai Sees =| 


4038. F Maj. to ™ Min. 404, F Maj. toG Min. 405. F oes to Ah Min. 
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496. F Maj. to A Min. A407. F Maj. toBh Min. 408. poss! to B Min. 
prs Lay 
IE = o—2 6 : 
| ar ae 2 a) oo ee 
ZF. Cd _ @—=2 E £. ies ~§ 
Gag a ae ee mia 
te “- “- eo 
ae eS) ES a Yea ee 
(9 eume-aeer oer be ee ee = “tS? 
5 --—@— #— a P= e 
E Sis ere aS os 
409. F Maj. to C Min. 410. F Maj. to Dp Min. 411. ie to D Min. 


a 
=a bg 12 ae (eS ay | 


— 


ej 
; 
4 
4 


ND 
Q 
nie 
ihe 
imam, ) 
sana 
| 
te 
Te 
I s 
Q 
iaaele 
§ 
TTR 
ih 
Ne 
ut 


A12. F Maj. to Eh Min. 413. F Maj. toE Min. 414. F Maj. to F Min. 
| ’ 
eo — pea ae i — 
mere ee ee = 
2 wo 4, Zt Pt Z ao =A 
| “a e+ -G- 
On ¥ 
es Pe Se Te — hehe ke 
Sam Ba Senn me Becmemren ean! eae, 
2 D T [ "te Ze @ Cd f | 
ALS: one to G Min. 416. FH Maj. toG$ Min, 417. Fy Maj. to A Min, — 


ites Sie _ * Sia 


418. F¥ Maj. to Bh Min. 419. T#Maj.toBMin. 420. Ft Maj. to @ Min. 

oes i 2 ——--—- elie 
“5-3 Deye ae [-3= g @ z= 2 | x a3 he 

| bog Snbe a. @ oben 2a tates bo 
Qe tre bt — awa o-4e = be 

“2 eS -4e-4+-—_—_o-F-2— 0 Tee 
Ze = i ba— eles a = Pte | 

' = 


OA AO 
*% 
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421. FH Maj. to cH Min. 422. Ft eS toD Min, 423. Ft Maj. to Eh Min. 


et 
ace Ieee Age spss = 
—_ oe spent ad 


AQ4, Ft Maj. to E Min. A25. Ft me toF Min. 426. Ft Maj. to F{ Min. 
fs 


-§-2 $4-4——1 Ae gl eee 
Zia tes ete tig re a ae Z ee: 


{ 
| 


@ 1 
tae 
aT 
wee 
Nt 
a] 
al 
Le. 
Ss 


427. G Maj. toGt Min. 428. GMaj.toAMin. 429. aoe to Bh Min. 


| eee 
s Ere Ee Z Ee a Z_| Si ots re 


CE a) 
22 eee ea eee 
| == ; 
430. G Maj. to B Min. 431. G ag toC Min. 482. GMaj.to Dh Min. 


| = — o——e— 
Is a eee carr poles =he ae 


2) eae ea See eee) 


433. G Maj. to D Min. 434. G Maj. “e fe Min. 485. G Maj. to B Min. 


a —— 
ae sie 


ee es =: 
Gi ETH Z ZF “pba ibis be newt 


(sees ee ees 
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436. G Maj. to F Min. 437. G Maj. to ee 438. Shae to G Min. 


ar ars mae pinta iB = 7a = | 


“oy = 
sere 


Bie = aa [ aes 0a 


439. Ab Maj. to A Min. 440. Ab Maj. to By Min, 441. Ah Maj. to B Min. 


GEE EVs ZAZ Z Sy Aya Bel | 


“bent 
Fe be geppie ees = == : aes 


442. Ab Maj. to C Min. 443. Ab ih to pen Min. 444, Ab Maj. to D Min. 


a er See Bas sal oa rey 


pea tee ero 


5 ioe =e << i 


is Pl ae aera pee ee a 


445. Ab Maj. te ™e Min, 446. Ah Maj.toE Min. 447, Ab Maj. to F Min. 


5: pb =a me 2 —— 
eens Zt i laa 5 Z a + Fire 
‘SF -&- 
ee aise 
SZ. ae, ae 
ene SS a =. 
448. Ab Maj.toFt Min. 449. Ab Maj. toG Min. 450. Ab Maj. to Ah Min. 


(COs eS 


| aaiiai os 
——o—Hg aaa 
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451. ere to i Min, 452.A Maj.toBMin. 453. A Maj. to C Min. 


| are ee er area 2 


= 


454, A Maj. to ee Min. 455. AMaj.toD Min. 456. A Maj. to Ey Min. 


i= s gesry owes ~dpa- hepa 
7s mer rae ad saa 
oe ae ee eae Hite t 3° Ea ote ze 


oT eae to E Min. 458. pe toF Min, 4659. A Maj. to F# Min. 


“ a Nanas 


460. ee toG@Min. 461. A Maj. we AG2. A Maj. to A Min. 


463. Bh Maj. to B Min, AGA, By Maj.toC Min. 465. iG Maj. to Dp Min. 


es ——-}__;§-__,____}_,_,_ 
Og Ages 
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A66 Bb. Maj. to D Min. 467. Bh Maj. to Ey Min. 468. B Maj. to E Min. 


469. BMaj.toF Min. 470. BMaj. to Ff Min. 471. BhfMaj. to G Min. | 
Sit liaaeg ies 
ee 


472. Bh Maj to Ah Min.  4'73. By Maj. to A Min. 4'74. Bh Maj. to Bh Min. 
; cz ba SS SSS SS = 


zl 


Seigrepeliial 


i 


a ae — le 2-2 
2: ome ee 


475. B Maj. to C Min. 476. BMaj.toC#Min. 47'7. B Maj. to D Min. 


‘te — J a eS “|| +¥— een Pee 
one piss eee 


ox 


Sri Se a ae earl 


4'78. B Maj. to Eh Min. 479. BMaj.toEMin. 480. B Maj. to F Min. 


sf eer eee } 
Glipt pele 5m awed | 


\ 


i 
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a) 
481. B Maj. tolMin. 482. B Maj. toG Min. 483. B Maj. to Gt Min 


oe 2 = ieee — 
gH aag te 1h. sige 
Sila = pth #03 


gees = 
alate 
484. B Maj. to A Min. 


485. B Maj. to Bh Min. 486. B Maj. to B Min. 
¢ IS ate 
Gites ip ‘ol thaael a 


i da 2 


=a = ae] 
pa be D2 ZS i. “29 SZ 


bite 


A 


mee ee ee 


DESCENDING BY HALF-STEPS. 
oi B to z to A 


a = Sas 


ee ee 
Sega 2h eae Z| 


are Ap to- G@ to 


b iis 
Sees 


i 
j EE 


= SS See 
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tat tee ei 


=e ==2 z- ts ees] 


489. ASCENDING BY STEPS. 490. DESCENDING BY STEPS. 
(0) to D to E Y 40 ee H 
Saas SS 2 
Wj St = ge ae 
2S je 2 pn 
_— } —_— | &e. &e. 
ae F— fe aie Se po 
———— eres ae = aaa bees. 
——_—_—___ — le 
oie See eee ee = 
ANOTHER WAY OF DESCENDING BY HALF-STEPS. 
CtoB B to os ner to A 
S302 = 
= === 
pigs =o 


’ A to Ab _ Ab toG 


eso Ey % —— 
eee Se =a) 


Prat 


Tae 


SS 
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By to D D to Dk Dh to C 


2 ===> =e See c= Beer faoee 


492. . ANOTHER WAY OF DESCENDING BY HALF-STEPS, 


— bee Saisye as Seas 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


PA RAE Oreo Wee ae 


(The figures refer to corresponding questions in Part IV.) 


+ 


A succession of tones which is regulated by the laws of rhythm, is 


called a ToNE-CHAIN. (See 583.) 


There are three kinds of Tone-chains, viz.: ascending tone-chains, de- — 


scending tone-chains, and vague tone-chains. An ascending tone-chain — 


is one in which the tones progress from low to high. (See 584.) 
A descending tone-chain is one in which the tones progress from high 
to low... (See 585.) 


‘In a vague tone-chain are.combined the characteristics of both the — 


others. (See 586.) e.9.; 


Ex. 498. 
Ascending tone-chain. Doteending tone-chain, . Vague tone-chain. 
= === sere eee nicer pie 
=e o —-o- =e 7 ieee aH ay Bendel sre ete ao 


A vacue tone-chain may, in-a general way, be either an ascending one, 
or a descending one. (See 589.) e.g. : 


The most satisfactory tone-chain is ‘the diatonic scale, for the reason 


that it both commences and ends upon the Tonic. The Tonic being the © 


point of repose, all that part of the scale which is not Tonic, namely, 2 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, is called motion. (See 593 to 595.) eg.: 


Ex. 495. 
Repose. Motion. 4 = 
[ —— ape a 
Cee —— se a teal pel a 


The indefiniteness with which one tone follows another in the above © 


ee es GS API perp | 
Ecoeep pe pee oe te re rere rere | | 
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SR ee 


example may be obviated by dividing them into groups, or measures, by 
means of strong and weak pulses, thus: 


Ex. 496. ahs 
=a 


Being regulated by rhythm, it has now become a melody; (see 591) but 
it is very one-sided,—-all tension—and seems to demand: a corresponding 
relaxation, which being supplied, gives a more gratifying result, thus: 


Ex. 497. ia 
————a mA ntith esis, meme 
= => = > => , 


= aaa Seal Sa ie ——-, 
[ seams fee [os 
geaeig ee 
oe ‘ | 
Here we have two melodic phrases, —one all exaltation, and the other 
all relaxation. The first excites expectation, hence we here call it Thes7s; 
the second satisfies our expectations, and so becomes Andéithesis. But 
while each of these phrases begins upon a strong pulse, it ends with a 
weak one, thereby producing an unsatisfactory feeling; it would be bet- 


ter if both beginning and ending were satisfactory. This will necessitate 
the introduction of eighth notes, thus: 


Ex. 498. 


SS Ssaso 


In the last two measures of the first phrase we have a new form, thus: 


\¥b 


Forms which contain the germs of thought are called designs. (See 596. 
With the above design we can re-construct our scale, as follows: 


Hx, 500; 
SECT ON SEC TON 
Phrase. Phrase. -_ Pree ; Phrase. 
= a= et ae oe 
ag a am aa fa a Seas 
* iver aaal ——_FiKiop — 


Thus our Designs have crystalized into Phrases, the Phrases into Sec- 

tious, and the Sections into a Period. (See 615.) 
ys Desions, Phrases, and Sections may be repeated to form other Periods. 
When so repeated they should not always be used in the same form; they 


- 
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should be altered or transformed, but should always be recognizable. 


There are many ways in which we may transform a design; among which 


may be mentioned,— 


ist. TRANSPOSITION; A design is transposed if it is repeated at a higher 


or a lower pitch. ( See 600.) eg.: 
Ex. 501. 


cesses Fe a Beeec 
Pees gs 
2d. Expansron. — A design is expanded when it is made up of larger 


intervals. (See 601.) thus: 


Ex. 502. 
Design. Expanded. 


SS Sar 


3d. Conrraction.—A design is contracted when it is made up of emai 
er intervals. (See 602.) ¢.g.: 


Design. e 
tee {== 
Se = = eats == 
4th. AUGMENTATION, —A design is augmented when ne time value of 
each note is doubled. (See 603. as QOS 


Ex. 504. 
Design. —_ geet 


= =< aS 
ee ee eee 


5th. Diminution. -—A design is diminished when the time value of each 
note is lessened. (See 604. Neeges 


Ex. 505. 
Design. Diminished. Design. Diminished. 


es aie sais Sq | 


j— 
6th. REPETITION.—The fragments of a design may be repeated, thus: 
(See 605.) 


} 
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It may be well to state, however, that in this kind of amplification the 
original design is sub-divided into three parts, or germs, each of which is 
repeated as already shown, and as indicated by the letters a, b,c. Germs 
combined in this way form what are called motives. 

7th. Omission. — One or more of the fragments of a design may be omit- 
ted. (See 606.) e.g.: 


Ex. 507. 


faa eee aes 


8th. CHANGING THE ORDER OF TONES.—The members of designs may 
be introduced in a different order, an octave above or below, even, with- 
out altering the rhythm. (See 607.) e.g.: 


Ex. 508. 
Design. Change of the order. 
i —f- eae ee eee 
Paes im = ===: Pe F za a = of of 
¢ wv Len bt — lees —_ 


9th. REVERSING THE ORDER.—This is done by beginning with the last 
tone and going backward, without altering the rhythm. (See 608.) eg.: 


Ex. 509. 


Design. sry Design. 


; = ee 225 Sse | 
= ee Sons Sep ores Recreee 


Reversed. 


10th. Comprnations of fragments of different designs result in a great 
variety of new designs. (See 609.) @.g.: 


Ex. 510. 
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The fragments of the above phrase may be so combined as to make a 
whole period, with no two measures alike. 


35 gp (55 Mil COMBINATIONS FROM MEASURES 
1@2 2&1 4&3 4&3 1&4 
eta saya oe LS 
Se 
pan kaa Stags a | ral — , ee 
-/--—e o- 3 oe Oa o—-—* e—| 
oe oe oo 
2&3 3&4 1&4 2&1 4&2 
t tien ree Sed st 
{ we a ar 
SS = \ 1 os 2 ee 
Cer Wo oe 


4 4&1 2a@4 142 4 2&4 


ae wl ar ec er ——— 
Sa ets eee 
eS ee =f 


11th. Inversion takes place when, commencing upon the same degree, 
the tones progress in an opposite direction; (see 610) thus: 


Ex. 512. 
Design. Inverted. Designs. Inverted. 
7a Cae ES ee ee (ee 
‘ E sal ee = a Ss] | es i 
ae a ae ego fe, - 


Several of these modes of transformation may be applied to the same 
motive, at the same time. Thus a motive may be transposed and invert- 
ed; or transposed and reversed; transposed and expanded; transposed, 
inverted, and expanded, etc., thus: 


vi Motive. Inverted. Transposed and espendeh 
yas Se ee 
E = a Bag A ee Bees 

=~ -o—-e—— 2 6 jt on i Ft ee 


a al se 
Hx OLS 
Motive, Trans, and Inverted. 
fe ee 
4-0-8 9 | PP ot ei 
= 
Ex. 516 
Motive. 
- ~ e 
A =——. hes fg ye Orr 
44 cas Be de Ree aerenere sess 
~ Fees se AW, | ee —————- 
=e 


BLbIIR Arh de 


RNID Sanna shail 


ee 


ae 


. 


Sa 
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£6 Trans. inverted and lengthened by repetition. 


atte ee ee a eg 

= Sollee 2 ee ee ee |——Smemmermy | _ 

E eer 6-75 o- Se 
oe 


Wx. 517. Ix. 518. 


Trans., i 
eS ‘Trans, and expanded. Motive. 'rans., expanded and inycrted. 


aS ea 


Most of what are called church tunes, and chorals, are written in the 
sone-form of one period. They should be so constructed that the first 
phrase will excite expectation, which shall be only partially answered by 
the second, thereby leading to a reiteration in the third phrase, and a 
final, complete and satisfactory conclusion in the last. A good example 
of the song form of one period is the tune Seymour. 


Ex. 519. 
6 e ad e iF g h 


(a Se ee ee ean 
fea = 


| St Ph 125 Ce 
a eee | St $0010 


d Speers 8 Binsin. phrase 
2d sectio 


The germ from which this tune was dev eloped may be seen at a; trans- 
posed at 5; transposed and diminished at c; contracted at e and f; ex- 
panded at g; inverted and expanded at 7; transposed and diminished at 
j; diminished at %; and transposed at 7. It will be noticed that the sec- 
ond phrase only partially answers the first, inviting a reiteration in the 
third, which is fully answered in the fourth. . 

Ag an illustration of the song-form of two periods we will call attention 
to Dr. Mason’s Missionary Hymn, ‘“ From Greenland’s icy Mountains.” 


Ex. 520. 
: 1st PERIOD. 


aa 


SS eas ee et DDTAS Cee 


Ist Bariedestesatet 


; rae at F ae 


Se ed ae i PhY25 (eee 


———— 
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PERIOD. 


SE : 
aoe ae ee 
———— = 


a : 


~ 2d Period.—Continued. 


rrr ed PhS Ce er nth phras Cee 


=a = 7 


It will be noticed that the first phrase gives out the proposition, which 
is twice repeated, (in third and seventh phrases.) In the last phrase of 
the first period we find a digression into the key of the Dominant, which 
impels us to proceed to the new motive in the first and second phrases of 
the second period; these, in turn, lead us back to the original proposition, 
which we find answered completely in the final phrase. Having once 
started, we are pushed, so to speak, through phrase after phrase,—with 
no stopping place uutil we get to the end of the first period; and there we 
are only allowed to halt long enough to comprehend that it is no place 


for permanent repose; and, taking breath, we launch into the second pe- - 


riod, through which we are carried by the same impelling power, until, 


almost out of breath, we arrive at the last tone of the final phrase, glad ~ 


enough to get home. 

In the Song-form of three periods the second period usually makes a 
more decided digression from the first, to which it returns in a very com- 
plete manner in the Third period. This third period generally: takes the 
form of a chorus, which contains the animating designs of the sone. «It 
is hardly necessary to illustrate this Song-form, as reference can be made 
to almost any of what are called songs with chorus. 

In our illustrations. of the higher. Art-forms, (from this point onward, ) 
we find it much more convenient to leave the realm of vocal music, and 
lead the student into the instrumental works of the great masters. This 


need not discourage the vocal student, however, for a column ean never | 


be broader than the pedestal upon which it stands; and the vocalist, or 
vocal teacher, will be by so much the better: prepared for his life-work if 
he obtain a comprehensive view of these great foundations of art struc- 
ture. Pursuing our upward course, then, we come next to the APPLIED 
Sone-Form. 

The applied Song-Form is a composition consisting of two or more 
melodies, (or song-forms,) so related as to form one. Its plan is Theme, 


Trio, Theme, (for a more definite explanation of the Applied Song-Form, - 


See questions 627 to 634 inclusive.) : 

For illustration of the Applied Song-Form we will take Franz Schubert’s 
Minuetto in B minor, Op. 78. It consists of a Theme of three periods, a 
Trio of three periods, after which the Theme is repeated. 

The following is its plan. The first period of the Theme begins thus; 


apt 
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MeO os FIRST PERIOD. 
Allegro mod. 4 
= a 
gets — 
— a a a s 
f 18 measures. 
=i- 2 @@ 2 @__@-— _ 
sik ae Pea Cees ee 
Se SS 9——» 6». 0e—|-—__ - —_- 
———— ——! 4 Sl Saag F— 


The second period begins thus: 


Ex. 522. : SECOND PERIOD. 


The first Period of 18 measures is then repeated, after which an intro- 


~ duction of two measures leads to the first period of the Trio, thus: 


Ex. 528. ‘Imtroduction of 2 measures. TRIO. Ist a tee 


fiesta taez. ts 


| 


SE Lae SS 


The second period of the Trio begins thus: 


8 measures. 


Ex. 524. 2d PERIOD. 


ae measures, 


ae | 


, 
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~ After an interlude of 2 measures the third period of the Trio follows, 
beginning thus: 


Bx. S25: eed of two measures. Third period of Trio. 
2 fees ee Se 
f jay i ee ea ae eee 
ie +4 ° = z Ee ; [ ras - a Cee | 
ae = = i= = = 


| ga. . 8 measures. 


a= See eees a — 


After which the Theme is repeated. 

For further illustrations of the Applied Song-Form see Wollenhaupt’s 
‘““ Whispering Winds,” and Gottschalk’s ‘‘ Marche de Nuit.” 

Counterpoint (see 635 to 640) is that department of musical science 
which has for its object the securing of a flowing movement of the separate 
voice-parts. In counterpoint a melody, which is called Cantus-fermus is 
given, to which is added one or more flowing voice-parts; the part or 
parts so added being called the Counterpoint (See Note to 635.) A plain 
counterpoint has a uniform rhythmic movement of one note for each note 
of the melody, (cantus-fermus) called ‘‘note against note,” or “two 
against one,” &c., which motion is maintained throughout the period. 


The following is an example of Plain Counterpoint of ‘‘two against one:” — 


Ex. 526: Cantus fermus in Soprano, RICHTER. 
= fa lene es ; oN 
Pee ee ee eS 
a ? oT 1 7) ao <a Fe oD 
SB “PE “LB NRE 7 SRE 7 SEL PE SS 
' I t | | t l | 
} | | : 
eee es Va 
chr eaereeee see ee 
bo ae @ (EES eee SS ae 
Counterpoint in Base. | Coy 


In the following example the Base takes the Cantus oe and the 
Soprano the Counterpoint. 


Wx. 5277. Counterpoint in Soprano. 
eran oe eta a ca 
a lee ee Se 
2 ae ES Soe 
3 one Se a aie A = ae eo 
I 
| 
5 oe Jr gee are | ope 
“pee ZZ SO AEE t= 
2s preereet eet = ec! Bere 
Cantus fermus in Base, w 


sal 


eer 


Pres 09 


a 
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A Florid Counterpoint is one having a diversified rhythmic motion. 


Ex. 528. Cantus fermus in Soprano. CHERUBINI. 
2 ———— = 
. aa in Tenor. 
; On Pi = | =) 
ln 2 | ed * 


| Bre WS==22 aeeaee ee 


: The Fugue is a composition in two or more parts. A phrase, which is 

_ ealled the Subject, appears in one part, and then proceeds to another 
_ part, then to a third, and a fourth, &c., (See 641 to 646 inclusive.) The 
: _ prinerpal parts of a Fugue are the Subject, Response, Counter-subject, 
Pedal-point and Stretto; which are illustrated from Bach’s fugue in F, 
— _ No. 11 of the ‘ Well-tempered Clavier,” Book I. The subject is given out 
___ by the Tenor voice, which, having completed it, goes through the passage 
a to the Counter-subject, thus: 


Ex. 529. 


Dose = pe eaves 

” SSS = eSPie: Hise 

om [ss oa z fae vite 
a 

f % se Aoe=—| = a eam pee 
Dg a are cee 
"b Baier — ——— a ae ——_teetee te = 
ez 

PE In this Fugue the Pedal-point is made on A in the base, continuing 


nearly five measures. At the same time a Stretto is affected by the en- 
trance of the Alto with the subject in thethird measure, when the Soprano 
has only half finished the subject begun in the first measure. The Stretto 
is completed by the entrance of the base with the subject in the fifth 
_ measure, when the alto is half through. This division of the Fugue con- 
_ cludes with a cadence in D minor, as here given: 


/ Ex. 530. 
5 ee Fog + Ey Ce coe Ze 
r <=. eT ———— = sae (Bd ¢ iz oe = oe 
(aera ee ts 


Pedal-point. 
= —— peer i ea a, Subj. (oe 
o— 
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Paar 


bet lg i. 


<eegoe ie eae 


Imitation is the repetition of a phrase or period which has already ap- — 
peared in another voice-part, (See 647 to 649 inclusive.) There are eee 
chief varieties of imitation, viz. : 

Srrict IMITATION; ; 

FREE Imiration; and 

IMITATION BY CONTRARY MOTION. 

Strict imitation repeats the exact progressions of the original subject; 
enigus 7 

Hx, Dol. Subject. Imitation a fourth as 


ifaae mie ese SESS 


a5 Free imitation the melodic progressions of the original phrase are 


not strictly repeated, but intervals, either larger or smaller than those of — | 
the original phrase, may be used, e. g.: E 
Ex. 532. Subject. Free imitation a sixth above. Or this. =| 
ous Geni imasy Ec 
E - — P- a= 


In imitation by contrary motion, upward intervals are imitated by down- — 
ward ones, and vice versa. e. g.: 


Ex. 533: 
Subject. Strict im. contrary motion. Free im. by contrary motion. 


ae aaa ee =| 


5 
Strict Canon is no more nor less than ee imitation, (see 650 to 656, q 
inclusive.) @. g.: e 


Ex. 534. Strict canon in octave. From J. 0. Losr. 7 
3 


(sere 
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The Ronpo is a form of composition in which the principal idea returns 
after every digression or episode. Hence the name “ Rondo,” repeatiny, 
in a circle. (See 657.) 


The Rondo has five forms. 
The First Ronpo For (see 659) consists of a Theme, Passage, Theme 


aud Conclusion. A good example is from Beethoven’s little Sonata in G, 


(No. 37 Peter’s edition.) It has a Theme of 8 measures, beginning thus: 


Ex. 535. Theme. 


2 pees eee 


etc. 8 measures. 


Ss SS ee 


After this there is a Passage of 8 measures, which begins thus: 


Ex. 5386 Passage. 
Sees 


t 2 = ag: : 
ome epee 


etc. 8 measures. 


Then the Theme of 8 measures, as before, ending with a Conclusion of 10 


measures, beginning thus: 
ie 


x, Oo + Conclusion. 
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The next movement (Romanze) of the same Sonata is also in the First 


Rondo Form. _ Its plan is as follows: = e 
Theme, Passage, Theme, Conclusion, 
8 measures. 13 measures. 8 measures. 11 measures. 


The SEconp Ronpo Form, (See 661) consists of a Theme, and an Episode; 
after which a short Passage leads back to the Theme, the whole ending 
with a Conclusion. Take. for example, the Adagio from Beethoven’s 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1. The two periods of the Theme commence 
thus: ; 


Ex. 538. First Period. Second Period. : 

| Serena as —o,e- J 

(aes ate — ee | Seeote — ; 

oe paeelaee emir eS ke he om 3 ; 

Ft. t etc. 8 meas. eic. 8 meas. a 
FEPere: ey or 6 


253 = ar 2: — 


The Episode begins thus: 


Z Ex. 539. 4 ? Episode. | , 
oa 44 3 
ateryer ie 
= = &.. 
————— | 


A short Passage of 4 measures leads back to the Theme, as before, (16 
measures,) after which comes the Conclusion, beginning thus: 


Ex. 540. Conclusion. 1 
a eee ee | 
a wea? 9-09 { 
ry Si % @ | 
s . 
Tr etc. 14 meas. a 


= =! 


Another example of this Form is the Largo from Beethoven’s Sonatain 
A, Op. 2, No. 2, which has the following plan: | 
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ay THEME. EPISODE. THEME. CoNCLUSION. 
Ist Period. 2d Period. ist Per. Pass. ist Per. 2d Per. 30 measures. 

¥ 8meas. 11meas, 7meas. 5meas. 8 meas. 11 meas, 
- — —_—_—— —_—" = a i eel 
—_ 19. 12, 19, 30. 


This Conclusion of 30 measures has the following plan: 


Original. | Theme. | Passage. Theme. Coda. 
7meas. {| Tmeas. | 3 meas. 8meas. | 5 meas. 


as In the TurrD Ronpo Form (see 663) the Theme appears three times, to- 
-__ gether with two Episodes. Dr. Marx compares this Form to two Second 
Rondo Forms, which overlap each other, thus: 


Theme, Episode, ( Theme, ) 
Theme, ) Episode, Theme, 


The Theme predominates very decidedly, in this Form, appearing three 
times; while the Episodes appear only once each. As an example take 
the Adagio from Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13. The Theme of 

_ 16 measures commences thus: 


Ex. 541. Theme. : ; 
I 
@ Se = 
Il aos wv etc. 16 meas. 


Sp pea 9 dS 
(fo Sa a fee 


Then follows the 1st Episode of 12 measures, beginning thus: 
Ex. 542. First Episode. 


iF etc, 12 meas. 
O- -B-- B- DO 0-2- 


CC EEE EE 


iE. After this, the Theme (8 measures) is repeated, which brings us to the 
Second Episode, beginning thus: 


‘> : Ex. 543. Second Episode. 

7 ——--+ aa : 
pe 

{ —o- peteoeeee 2-9-9-0— 

* etc. 14 meas. 


7 ———— 


a 


[Boor II. — 


owe 
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The entire Theme (16 measures) again appears, followed by a Conclu- 
sion of 7 measures, which commences thus: 


Ex. 544. Conclusion. 


(a =e 


etc. T meas. 


Another example of the Third. Rondo Form is the Finale (Rondo) of — 
Beethoven’s Sonata, in ©, Op. 53, the plan of which is as follows: q 


| Theme. Conclusion. 


Theme ist Ep. | Theme. | 2nd Ep. 
90 m. 141 m. 


62 m. avi, ee Mavs iat 138 m. 


The Fourth Rondo Form (See 665) differs in two respects from the — 
Third Rondo Form; viz:—first by a more clearly marked repose after the — 
repetition of the Theme; and, Second, by the final re-appearance of its 
first Episode, in a different key from that in which it first appeared. A — 
good illustration of the Fourth Rondo Form will be found in the Finale of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C Major, Op. 2. No. 3. Its Theme of 29 measures — 


begins thus: 


Ex. 545. Theme. 
_ eo 
cee Tet 
es ee ee ee 
Gis o93.618 Fr 
> p o-g @- a ! 
Allegro assat. etc. 29 meas. j 


a 


SS 


The first Episode of 38 measures, in the key of the Dominant begins 


thus: 
Ex. 546. First Episode. 
| — ea > 
——— 
aa ee ——*— fe —— or Fr 
: etc. 39 meas. 
2 £ a fe 2 
e— -9— oon Sa! BR Fae, 
yao siecst ste rt etetatets. 
——— 2 Gee eres a a a = 
(Cs Donn ac eS em — ~ hemes ene een tec bce — — Sr ae ES a, 


The first portion of the work closes with a return of the Theme, length- 
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ng ened to 34 measures; the second portion consists of the second Episode of 
_ 78 measures, beginning thus: 
“ Hx, 547. Second Episode. 


The third portion consists of a reappearance of the Theme, lengthened 
‘to 37 measures; a recapitulation of the first Episode, (shortened to 35 
_ measures,) and a Conclusion of 60 measures, which closes the whole work. 

- The conclusion commences thus: 


Ex. 548. ; Conclusion, 
aa ee 
; —— = —ee == clin ge eae 
Jo —E ae @ —— 
=— oro vs a o 
ie 4 “ ; PP oe ° e 
ey . ‘ te te ii e etc. 60 meas. 
‘ekatt _— 
; Gay Cn aren et ee eee ee fe ERE SET eaters BES 
| —a aa 


The Finale of Beetheven’s Sonata in Ab, Op. 26, is another example of 
_the Fourth Rondo Form. It is made up as follows: 


_ Theme. et xP. Passage. | Theme. | 2d Episode. Tene. 1st Ep. Conclset on, 
- 32m. 4m. 28 m. 28 m. 
7 ee 


- The Fifth Rondo Form, (see 667) like the Fourth Form, is made up of 
_ three well rounded and distinct divisions. The First Division consists of 
_ the Theme and first Episode, closing with an extended form of Conclusion 
of great decision. The Second Episode alone forms the Second Division, 
_ while the Third Division consists of the Theme, first Episode and Conclu- 
sion. The only difference between the third division and the first, is, that 
the First Episode and Conclusion reappear in a different key. Our illus- 
’ tration is the Finale of Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1. 
The Theme of 21 measures commences thus: 
mo kx. 549. Theme. 


Salk a 
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The First Episode of 12 measures, begins thus: 


Ex. 550. First Episode. 
ace Jeet aa a ae Ea =| SS 
Gas = 5s) feo a ee = 


etc: 12 meas. — 
J: 5 * o- - | 
oS eee ee 


Then comes a Conclusion of 23 measures, which commences thus: 


Ex. 551. Conclusion. 
at al eats 
Das eo ean E 
Se =e 
a te 
cs etc. 23 meas. 
pee a eet 
D2 aa a ae ie o- --« |—_-s 6 
SoS hee ee 4 ~ 


This is all repeated, forming the First Division. The Second Division — 
consists of the Second Episode of 80 measures, of which the following i is 
the commencement: 


tex. 5652. Second getent 


Sempre piano e dolce, etc. 80 meas. 
- + + ae Ae Se ee 
ap 9a ae ee Oe el H r say re 
9 5 pe 7 i =F fa Fe 


The Third Division begins with the reappearance of the Theme of 23 — 
measures, followed by a recapitulation of the First Episode, commencing — 
thus: 


A 


ar ee: of First Episode. t 
eo a geese ces) 
Set ese eee ara ee es 

Rug ant 2 + © 4 


etc. 12 meas, 


au 


re — 


——————— 
2 ee 
————— 


a 


, | : 
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= 

> - a . . 

me: The whole ends with the Conclusion of 23 measures, beginning thus: 

al Ex. 554. ‘ Conclusion. 

a’ so | i ; 

ft o-——7- ees 

E Las SS 
2 é 4 —_-—— — 
Vv -o- 


A Sonatina [See 669] is a work of two or three different movements, each 
complete of itself, yet so united that we instinctively perceive them to belong 
_ together. It usually has two movements, one a Sonata-Piece, the other a 
'' Rondo. A Sonata-Piece [ Sonaten-Satz], ditfers from the Fifth Rondo Form 
_ only in one point, viz: that the second espisode invariably consists of the chief 
motives of the theme and first espisode, which are intermingled and_ 
__ elaborately worked up. The Germans call this division “durch Surung-satz.” 
 Beethoven’s Sonatina in G, op. 49, consists of two parts—first a Sonata- 
§ Piece in ¢ measure Allegro; second, a Minuetto in the Third Rondo Form. 
The Sonata [ See 670] consists of three or four different movements, one of 
- which is usually slow. In Sonatas of four movements, the third is more fre- 
quently a Minuet, or Scherzo with Trio. [Applied Song Form.] The first 
A “movement is usually a Sonata-Piece. Taking for example Beethoven’s Sonata 
ink minor, op. 2, No. 1, we find four movements. First an Allegro in F 
minor, Sonata-Piece, beginning thus: 


Ex. 555. First movement. 


i 5S 
2 ee 
iA ¥ The Second movement in F major, isin the Second Rondo Form, and 
begins thus: 
by ; Ex. 556. Second movement. 
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The third movement is a Minuet, in F minor, Applied Song-Form, with — 


the Trio in F major. The Minuet commences thus: 


Ex. 557. EE Movement, (Minuet.) nae 
! -- —, == 
a Brac eee meme aes eS 
& SSeS == = = a 
ie eae Sree +s «¢ te +e +e oe 
Allegrett Sniloes a; | 
egretto. 


2 eae 


The Finale in F minor, is written in the Fifth Rondo Form, beginning 


thus: 
Ex. 558. Finale. (Fourth Movement.) 


| 
i are See ir s 
ry 
Prestissimo. ie a: 
Japp See 
Appa aa 
Our space will not admit of further illustrations. We call attention, 


however, to one or two other Sonatas, describing their contents; after 
which the student will be enabled to analyze for himself. 


> 


Ci 


Beethoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 14, No. 2, has three movements, an Allegro © 


in G, 2 measure Sonata-Piece; Andante ¢ in O, Theme with variations; 
Scherzo 8 in G, Third Rondo Form. 


Sonata Pastorale in D, Op. 28, has four movements, Allegro 2 in D, 


Sonata-Piece; Andante 2 in D minor, Second Rondo Form; Scherzo £in D, 9) 


Applied Song Form; and Finale $ in D, Fourth Rondo Form. 


Sonata Pathetque, Op. 13, has three movements; aslow introduction of — 


ten measures, leads to the Allegro in © minor, 4 Sonata Piece; 


Adagio Cantabile in Ab major 2, Third Rondo Form; Finale in © Minor — 


4 Fourth Rondo Form, with a slight deviation, in that the Theme reap- 


pears just before the close. 


The Suite (see 671) is a musical form consisting of several distinct 


pieces, so related in point of key, and contrasted in expression, as to pro- 
duce an agreeable effect when played in succession. This form was very 
popular in the time of Bach and Handel, (A. D. 1684—1750.) and out of 


it Philip Emanuel Bach and his successors developed the Sonata. The — 
number of pieces properly composing a Suite seems never to have been 3 


Peet emcee Ow 


definitely settled. Bach’s Suites have from six to eight pieces each, and | 


Handel’s about the same. For example the second “French Suite,” by 
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: of Bach, consists of six movements, all of which are Song-Forms except the 
_~ Cinque, which is a Fugue. They severally begin as follows: 


Ex, 559. First Movement. Allegro moderato. (j=80.) 


A ge Sine eee Ee 

eS 2 See ee 

ce Oe Po 
—ss SE 


= 
Allemande. N etc. 


Ex. 560. Second Movement. Vivace. (d= 176.) 


; p 
ye a Courante. etc. 


a See ———— 


jet @ a 


gt pe a ee 


a Ex. 561. ‘Yhird Movement. Andantino. (/=84.) 


op = + é 
part — o- rar Eee ie es = 
¢ # @ ps === er eet a 


* Sarabandi. iy *. 


Ex. 562. Fourth Movement. Un poco Andante, (d=80.) 


Gare 


Air. etc. 
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Ex. 568. Fifth Movement. Allegretto. (¢!=120.) 


Ex. 564. Sixth Movement, Allegro. (J-88.) 


Cinque. Marcato. etc, 


ae Misia ea eee 


Free imitation. 


Recently the Suite Form has been revived by Raff, Bargiel, and others, — 


n a modified form and in the spirit of modern music. One of the most 
plvasing of these productions is Bargiel’s Suite Op. 21 which consists of 
Preludium Zweigesang, (duet) Sarabandi, Marsch, Scherzo, and Finale. 
Of these the Sarabandi and Marsch are song-forms; tbe others resemble 


rondos, although not strictly conforming to any one of the orthodox forms. — 


These modern Suites are, in effect, Sonatas, the suite form having been 
selected by the composer as less pretentious and exacting. 

The Overture (see 672) is a composition for orchestra, written as an in- : 
troduction to an opera, oratorio, etc. It has no settled form, but its gen- 
eral characteristics resemble the Sonata or Sonatina. Mozart’s overture 
to his opera ‘‘ Figaro,” consists of but a single movement, of which the 
two principal ideas are given in illustrations @ and b, as follows: 


Ex. 565. a. Presto, 


$5 —-— 3 a 
Gi se 
Pp. 


e769 sazsee 


ae eee 


Stringed instruments, 


24-3 — <= 


See eo | te po 
Soha teeter eee 


—- Cal 
cheat akialeee Shien 


eee y+ pee 


2S alt Ai Gln eohe 


se A yA SE: 
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Ex. 566. b 
ETS TL OS 


=e Se 
Se aes ees Sees 
r j < 


Oboi e Corni. ~~ Oboi e Corni. 
one 22#e e©£f 8 @ #e ee £ 
2: 9:34 Pe eS a aes Sa 
; eee = eo awed fe @---@ + - @- 4 ee eee | 5 
ate aan eas elem a erento 


Under the title Chamber Music (See 673) are included duos, trios, quir- 
tets, quintets, sextets, septets, and octets, for various instruments, adaptuc 
{0 use in small rooms. The most esteemed works of this class are thc 
le trios, quartets, and quintets, for stringed instruments. In form these 
_works are almost invariably Sonatas. As to contents they embrace very 
many of the most beautiful thoughts of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, and Raff. This department of music deserves to be 


4 ~ better known in this country. As an example of Chamber Music we give 
4% the opening measures of the several movements in the quartet for 2 violins, 
Viola and Violoncello by Beethoven Op 18. Nol. It consists of four 


me: movements, Allegro con brio; Adagio; Scherzo with Trio; and Allegro. 
The first movement is in the Fifth Rondo Form, and begins thus: 


oe Hx, 567. First Movement. 
bt 2 
ie i, Ist Violin. 
- - ae Ss =2s Eats 
i, eo miurs Se 
= gee @ 


Allegro con fore: 


i _ _s 
4 on at 
2 Cello. ° 


eS eH = | 
Sy: 3-280 5 ° e— of #6 Pie 
ses = ope Piet cea gel 


a The plan of the First Movement is as follows: 

y | 1st Ep., | Conclusion, | 2d Ep., | Theme, 1st Ep., | Conclusion, 

é‘ ois oh. 36 m. Sim. | 64m. | 31m. | 35m. 69 m. 
oe 
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The Adagio movement is in the Second Rondo Form, and commences 


; Ex. 568. < Second Movement. « 


The plan of the Second Movement is follows: 


Theme, 1st Ep, Passage, 
26 m. 20 m, 18 m. 


Theme, Conclusion, 
13 m. 35 m. 


The Third Movement is in the Applied Song-Form, (Theme 85 measures, 
Trio 60 measures, etc.,) the opening of which is as follows: 


Ex. 569. Third Movement. : 
3 —-4 ney season 
eS ee ee 
p 5 


Scherzo. Allegro molto, 


SS SSS 


e V7 iS Ye 
p Ce a- eee 
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oa The Finale is in the Fourth Rondo Form, and commences thus: 


Ex. 570. Fourth Movement. Allegro, 


va 7 - 0 0-# a= e er ee = 
| (SSeS Sea, 


SSS See 
pyre ee 

—S 
at pee wee 
a ae eae 


The plan of the Fourth Movement is: 


~ Theme. ist Ep. | Theme. | 24 Episode. | Theme. | 1st Ep. Conclusion. 
26 m. 64m, 46 m. 98 m. 26 m. 24m. 87 m. 
ee ee eS peaes 


The Symphony (see 675) is a Sonata for a full orchestra, and is usually 
~ constructed upon a large and massive plan. 
It gererally consists of an Introduction, Allegro, Andante, Scherzo and 
_ Finale, each of which is more fully developed than is necessary in the 
rg ordinary Sonata. Beethoven’s celebrated Fifth Symphony, for instance, 
consists of four movements. The first is in the Fifth Rondo Form, and 
opens thus, (we print the piano-score to save room.) 


Wx. 571. First Movement, 
Allegro con brio. 


The plan of this First Movement is: 


sl Introduction, | Theme, | 1st Ep.| Con. { 2dEp. | Theme, 1st Ep. | Conclusion, 
hose he 5m, 56 m 31m, 31m. | 127 m. 64m. | 39m. 157 m. 
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The Second Movement is a free fantasia on two themes, which contrast 
with each other, and are treated alternately throughout. It begins thus: 


Ex. 572. Second Movement, 
Andante con moto. 
ee £ 
shapers — ae o*; te gine-F = 5 
) D oes —Sseeesie at ee — 
_ a eam 
Pp dolce. etc. 


2 rea a — 


The Third Movement is an Allegro in the Applied Song Form, the first 
four measures of which are as follows: 


Ex. 5738. Third Movement, 
Allegro. 


ame EE 


give sarees a 


The Fourth Movement is the Finale in the Fifth Rondo Form, of which 
the following are the opening measures: 


Ix. 574. Fourth Movement, © Finale. 
ee eh 
= eee 
Gi ZB a E —— 
hASysec eee : Z 
| ite Allegro. N 


: 


AROS 


Flauti. 


Oboi. 


in be 


Fagotti. 


wh See 


ay 


_ Trombie 


Pianoforte. 


or 


"2a Violins 
fe, 


Clarinetti RE 


Ast Violins GE —- 
a 


Molto allegre con fuoco 


———————— 
4+ — = 
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Molto allegro con fuoco. 
ot == ———— 
—4. -_——— =a =i 
= SS | 
= = = 
Se eer 
\ \ ut 
: | 
== SS 
pt = = =. A 
Gomi ind. sa ————_——— 
q | tied 3 rie?! [essen 
SS = 
OP rrr rn A III LOI OIE 
————————— == : 
=z aaa Sa es Pea 
4) cres. 
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The CONCER- 
TO, (see 676) isa 
Sonata for one 
or more solo in- 
struments. It 
is designed to 
exhibit the ar- 
tistic capabili- 


| ties of the solo 


instrument to 
the fullest ex- 


| tent. The most 


famous concer- 
tos for the pian- 
oforte are those 
by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Cho-~ 


| pin, Mendels- 
sohn, Raff, Liszt. 
and  Henselt. 


Those by Beet- 
hooven are the 
crown of the 
classic school ; 
those by Schu- 
mann and Cho- 
pin belong to 
the modern ro- 
mantic schools. 
The others rep- 
resent the ex- 
treme limit of 
pianoforte vir- 
tuosity. 

The example 
given on this 
page is from 
Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto for 
the pianoforte 
and orchestra, 


Op. 25. 
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The Nocturne (See 678) is a composition usually written in a variety of — 
the Song-form, for different instruments; and, as its name implies, takes — 
on a character which accords with the calmness of a beautiful night, or a — 


quiet evening. For example we quote the opening measures of Chopin’s 
Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, in Eb as follows: 


Ex. 576. Andante (Jj — 132). 


@-:-_#-» —— SS 
oe 3 


espress. dolce, 


Ped. %& Ped. % Ped. % Ped. % Ped. % Ped. ¥% Ped. ¥% Ped. ¥% 


The Fantasia, (See 679) as its name implies, has no definite form. It 


must, however, conform to the esthetic requirements of unity and con- — 


trast. One of the most celebrated pieces of this class is Mozart’s Fantasia, 


in C minor, preceding a piano-forte Sonata. This charming piece is de- — 


veloped from four principal ideas, the beginnings of which are shown in 
the following illustrations, a 6 c and d. 


Ex. 5 i eae eee a. et Se 


= a ae j= t a Se =I 


| | 
oe pao ey a 
_4—e Pees on zi ee a ee 
fas ae oe ~ =a Be: “ 
Ex. 578 b 
=o es | 
2 SS 
; — eee sS =e 
2S ae 
9 Be ecoro 
ae 3 ete, 
Sa = | & 
5: —9 5-9-3 9-0 he so a ee eC 
2 oe eee ee eee ; 
—s=—-s — [a ET 
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5s as eee Ses ch, 
ue ———— 


a a 


N22! 
Hoes —— fg 
ee Oar ee — 7 eo 
4 “Vero \ iz B ae —y os ae 
: Ea ys <i 2. etc 
oft a ae Sp = SES | ey eee ee 
F ee ——— Se 


It may be proper to mention the difference between the Fantasia end 
' Potpourri. The latter consists exclusively of melodies from other sources, 
' with the addition, only, of the passages necessary to connect them, while 
_ the Fantasia is properly a work of the imagination. 
Capriccio (See 680) is a name which composers give to such works as 
_ please them, but which do not fall into any recognized form. Capriccios 
are usually in presto movement, and sometimes resemble Song-forms, or 
+ Rondo-forms; ‘at others they assume the unbridled license of a Fantasia. 
A good illustration of this style of composition is Von Weber's Momento 
- Capriccio, Op. 12, which resembles the Rondo-form; the following is its 
i plan: 
“Theme in three Periods, 1st Per. in Bh. 8 m.; 2d Per. in F. 8 m.; 3d Per. 
Bh 8; 1st Episode in C, 26 m. made up of motives from Ist Period of Theme; 
then follows 2d Period of Theme in F, 8 m. after which a Passage of 16 m. 
d - (made chiefly of motives taken from 2d Period of Theme) leads to a recapi- 
tulation of Ist Episode in D. Then follows a modification of the 1st Pe- 
riod of ‘Theme, lengthened to 14 m; after this we have the 2d Episode in. 
Eh. 32 m., the whole ending with a Conclusion of 54m. made out of the 
motives of the Ist Period of Theme. 
The Polonaise (See 681) is a composition in the rhythm of an old Polisb 


dance, thus: 


et ee) | 
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Its peculiarity is the division of the measure into six pulses, the secoud — 


pulse being always divided. The Polonaise is commonly in the applied 


Song-form or Rondo-form, or diverges very slightly therefrom. Chopin’s — 


famous ‘‘ Polonaise Militaire,” is developed out of the two motives given 
below. (a and 0.) 


Ex. 581. a. Theme. 


The author regrets that the limits originally prescribed for the present 
volume prevent him from giving a larger number of illustrations. How- 
ever, a full definition of nearly all the forms of musica] composition will be 
found in Book L. Parr IV. 
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Abbreviations : § question; p. page; il. illustrated; Za. example. 


A. i 
eg PN CCONT, foc cus ccs ccccnscccsccccsice é0s00e8 O95 De 9 
___ Accidentals,........-.. ApoEnaE sleek ise .--§ 102, p. 13; ill. p. 65, Ex. 31. 
____ Acciaccatura,......... Stlelensre*s soceesees§ 169, Ds 175 lp, 74, Hx.076. 
ES 4 PRL ET bOMOs, 0b einc.ss cciciss cise le elas ayers § 170, p. 17; ill. p. 74, Ex. 75. 
. Altered chords,........... .§ 875, p. 29; ill. p. 79, Ex. 109, also ill. pp. 92 to9%. - 
JN it ales GOR afatsteretelalers/ciere(cio's 6 patneee § 62, p. 10. 
_ American Sixth,.......... § 403, p. 31; ill. p. 80, Ex. 113, also p. 96, Ex. 163 to 166. 
____ American Sixth—progression Of,..-... § S11, p. 39; ill. p. 96, Ex. 163 to 166. 
Ambiguous chords,..... Seeoporaos Pome. 8/5205 Ds 40: 
BM PATHM GMs jcc. ccececscievscsccrs ceweccece. § 711, p. 56. 
J Anticipation, ....... ee ee ees 40 pa Shepill perl Ol) Exh TO. 
» Antithesis, .....-....ctecccececece atiaysterereie § 618, p. 48; ill. p. 185, Ex. 497. 
 —— Appoggiatura,.........e+0.--- SSC hpOns 3 § 167, p. 16; ill. p. 74, EX. 74. 
Applied Song HOD eriealaiets tele stewie aeie’aeils 9 ON) Del 205 ill. p. 141. 
BEPATIAF 1c 5,<10'=' « SSE SER OC ER BSoot COE SadOnan § 704, p. 55. = 
~ Augmented triad,.......-.-. § 378, p. 29; ill. p. 79, Ex. 109, also p. 92, Ex. 147 to 158, 
_ Augmented chord of the sixth,...§ 884, p. 29; ill. p. 79, Ex. 109, also p. 98, Ex, 151. 
: _ Augmented chord of the 6th, 4th and 3d, § 390, p. 30; ill. p. 80, Ex. 111, also p. 93. \ 
ae Ex, 152 to 156. 
Augmented chord—progression of,.....-§ 500, p. 38; ill. p. 92, Bx. 147 to 150, 
Augmented chord of the 6th and Sth......§ 395, Dp. 30; ill. p. 80, Ex. 112, also p. 94. 
as Ex, 166 to 158:} 
Se - Augmented Sixth chord—origin of, p. 80, also p. 96. 
fo B. 
Mme Ballad, ..-... 2.2... 2cece wees so raee nce cees § 717, p. 57. 
Bars, .....-2seeneceeeeereess scree eres .....§ 20, p. 8; ill. p, 61. Ex. 4, 
-, Base,.....+--- By taieiee catatonic a eleveiclacisisre'ncl=ie § 62, p. 10. 
Were Beating time..........--0+-.00.-2220+: ..-§ 32, p. 83 ill. p. 62, Bx. 11. 
’_-Binding-tone,. ....... «-- ele deeacreeisis § 429, p. 33; ill. p. 84, Ex. 124 
{ TES Ec natoeeeOA Sade DUBE BOAT IOOMOer GoD nOO 83, p. 11; ill. p. 64, Ex. 23. 
Brace, ......s Ree eee ec sesasetic so) (Os Dashes ill. p. 63, EX. 20. 
A C. 
 * Cadenza,......seeecee evecescecteceee oe 702, p. 55. 
fe: CAGENCES, ....cscerecrrncccccesecsesrerr® .§ 542, p. 41; ill. p. 102, Ex. 181 to 186. 
f/m. Canon, ....... secaeseseerene sceneeceeees§ 660, D. 51; UL. p. 144, EX. 534, 
s Cantata, ......ceeeccsercceee Peeicsne cease: Flay D100: 
Cancel (natural),.....sese.-eeesrerere sees 8 98, P. 12, SeC foot-note page 12. 
e- Canzonet,..... abontc osencnes asides cee aa 8 O00, Do 00, 
 Capriccio,........-seeeeeeeerceeee sees se +18 680, D. 53; ill, p. 161. 
. Cavatina,........ereeereee eee eeee seco ce os§ 100, D. 55. 
F  Ohant,. ...--c eee reece eereeeeerereee ees § 707, p. 56. 
De® Choral,..-----.serreseeesesacececscreers 08 708; D. 56. 
MP Ohamber-tusle,....-.04.02-+00---+-++++08 678, Ds 523 ill. p. 155 and 156. 
IF Changing tones,..:....0.cecseersereecees § 417, p. 32; ill. p. 109. Bx. 202. 
| Chord of the Thieme nat ecceamacie sate 344, p. 27; ill. p. 79, Ex. 102 to 106. 
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Abbreviations: § question; p. page; il. illustrated; Ez. example, 


Chord of the 7th. progression of.......... § 470, p. 80; ill. p. 86. 
Chord of the diminished 7th,.............§ 363, p. 28; ill. p. 79, Ex. 107. 
Chord of the dimin. 7th, progression of,..§ 491, p. 38; ill. p. 88, Ex. 139 to 144. 


ONOTGHOT bMS Yih awe 3),..cc casas cence omens § 364, p. 28; ill. p. 79, Ex. 108. 

Chord of the 9th, progression of..... -§ 498, p. 38; ill. p. 90, Ex. 145 and 146, 

Chordrot the L1G) ...j66 25 cas Sirah tp tee cents § 373, p. 29. 

CROTAOL TRE ASG swore sae te ascites wheierevee § 373, p. 29. 

CHOPRA Acker MEM os OD ata Staci ctee ste § 281, p. 23; ill. p. 77, Ex. 95. 

Chromatic half-steps,.............-..6 5. ++ § 282, p. 21; ill. p. 76, Ex. 85. 

CRTOMALIC'S CAE, <ceine nae <sicacnietss baecteen § 100, p. 13; ill. p. 65, Ex. 32. 

Clef, anc. + ne teeteeeccensesesercescees. § O9, DP. 10; ill. p. 63, EX. 16. 

CLOG riocatotetate sible aye sitisie'eMialg eiaessoraicin cvalsiaiee § 23, p. 8; ill. p. 61, Ex. 1. 

Close harmony,..... ar eyes eisfatctatsamstatsienaie § 466, p. 36; ill. p. 85, Ex. 130. 

Compound triple measure,............ § 50, p. 8; ill. p. 62, Ex. 9. 

Compound quadruple measure,..........§ 31, p. 8; ill. p. 62, Ex. 10. 

WOU COTO; etree uainiee veiaiieleectare se eealenieee § 676, p. 53; ill. p. 159. 

CON CELEHNONaacaatmaie ties sie ceniee fee sina so ee § 677, p. 53. 

CONSONANT EMA, acemenscees cocaine «++ -§ 298, p. 24. 

Consecutive ALUMS, «ans asaces ews eooneee § 437, p. 34; ill. p. 84, Ex. 125, 

Consecutive octayes,.............06 Sheeaa § 438, p. 34; ill. p. 84, Ex. 125. - 

Counterpomtiinsccscaccw cence Men ee ee § 635, p. 49; ill. p. 142, Ex. 526 to 528. 

OOuNter-stip) CCtwwa.e neces necacere ne +. .§ 642, p. 50; ill. p. 143, Ex. 529. 

COUONy. 5 dees ar amPaietelasts a/sieis staenesiee Siero § 697, p. 55. 

Covered fifths and Geta VES: sforstelaiele ctetete § 567, p. 43; ill. p. 106, Ex. 190 to 194, 

CEOSCON CL Ose. tersten worearsie nicotine nates cree § 177, p. 17; ill. p. 74, Ex. 78. 

Oross-relations,....... viatelevele wire sYereiw eraretese § 576, p. 44; ill. p. 107, Ex. 195 and 196. 
D. 

Dash eset o> -ciseceiet Senemier de aaunins § 334, p. 26. 

Deceptive cadence,.... .........0s0.+++++-§ 550, Pp. 42; ill. p. 108, Ex. 185. 

Degrees of power,................ Ree sig ea § 171, p. 17; ill. p. 74, Ex. 77. 

UTES) Fa tle oe St OE eee aoa Tee TIA § 596, p. 46; ill. p. 136. = 

Design, transformation of,............... § 600, p. 47; ill. p. 136 to 189. | 

DiatoniciScale, ce. soc me ih scene § 9, p. 73 also § 592, p. 46; ill, p. 61, Ex. 3. 

Diatonieshalt-steps,......csssssee ee. eeee § 238, p. 21; ill. p. 76, Ex. 85. 

Diminished triad, vec. ce sees. arerstgta' era § 298, p. 24; ill. p. 77, Ex. 97. 

Diminished 7th, chord of,.. ........... -§ 363, p. 28; ill. p. 79, Ex. 107. 

Diminished 7th, progression of,.... --§ 491, p. 38; ill. p. 88, Ex. 189 to 144. 

Diminuendo,........ Shear ease Ros § 178, P. 15; ill. p. 74, Ex. 79. 

Dispersed harmony,.............. Batic ae § 467, p. 36; ill. p. 85, Ex, 180. 

DissOnghee. yn. ot ese hiiaeso ee mee § 348, p 27. 

Dissonant triad,........ BORE SOROS rea: § 294, p. 24. 

DOUBLE BAT eicso. Meson ee sie See § 21. p. 8; ill, p. 61, Ex. 4, 

Double :Measnre.s sad oe ee ee ee § 26, p. 8; ill. p. 61. Ex. 5. 

LOVE dha sae ADS be aire Aen chew sv de GO DSLRs Tor OS. cbx ote 

Dr gceeenke «ee Sialerste inate nnat sreeeeee ...§ 86, p. 11; ill. p. 64, Ex. 26, 

MORES reiasterets Ake. Scheie ee trceseseeee ss § 88, P. 12; ill. p. 64, Ex. 27. 

DV OUMINAN Gina se at were eee ore eee --.§ 278, p. 23. 

Dominant Vth, s...ess.. nisin tte cree § 845, p. 27; ill. p. 78, Ex. 102. 

Dominant 7th, inversions of,............. § 348, p. 27; ill. p. 79, Ex. 103. 

Dominant 7th, progression Often eee § 470. p. 36; ill. p. 86, Ex. 181. 


PUES. eee scone ab sce ince § 726, p. 58. 
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a ; Abbreviations: § question; p. page; ill. illustrated; Ez. example, 
Ecclesiastical chord,............. aseneeine § 483, p. 37; ill. p. 87, Ex. 186. 
__ Ecclesiastical forms of vocal music,...... § 706, p. 56. 
RG MIVOCALCHOIG, coc.inis cies cacececnedasse: § 492, p. 38; ill. p. 88, Hx. 139 to 144. 
Pee onclaetectiicicisice's aieis's Somncdsacnadocaans § 708, p. 55. 
F, 
PI BIBORLELAUION Sr enis'ciw cla aisiaeicleaisie siete sie cleisie = § 576, p. 44; ill. p. 107, Ex. 195 and 196. 
Pandang, -. 2-006 .006 sisiaieisiea’slatevetisie sietes's § 692, p. 54. 
ME ATEUAL CS atslscie/cte's w/cie.a'e aia aletestiola wieve.ciste, clei Ata § Tul, p. 55. 
BHRLIND ASN aciscie, 0 2 010 ecieie\ eta efeaieiere rise siathisicisie. § 679, p. 53; ill. p. 160. 
EEG GUELRG so camels nsistwiccie's'< cislele cies einia's.0 § 329, p. 26; ill. p. 78, Ex. 100. 
RIS Tierersicie)a{oicysis sie: s|siesieve(e me alste(e'eys anne) § 97, p. 12. 
0 SE Sat eee ..2+0§ 175, P. 175 ill. p. 74, EX. 77. 
} : JODIE Te bak cbr BC ACORB Spo RS RS Oe nae § 176, p. 17; ill. p. 74, Ex. 77. 
2 FACtiON, ......-. 00-2002 0.. 2 sere eee eee noes § 46, p. 9; ill. p. 62, Ex. 12. 
* PEPER CHAGOO, O)..00,0.00si-i0s000.5+ § 394, p. 30; ill. p. 80, Ex. 111, also p. 98, Ex. 152 to 155. 
French 6th, progression of,............-- § 505, p. 39; ill. p. 93, Ex. 153 to 155. 
EGS Liban co] =<) e10'c)a\5/= 72 is\claialere|s\si0\si0,a,2'0'0i0\0, 510 § 582, p. 46 
PEO ZEC, ec cnns.c citince ses radeon Pisa Cee § 641, p. 50; ill. p. 148, Ex. 529 and 530. 
Fundamental tone,.............+.-+..+--- § 283, p. 24; ill. p. 77, Ex. 95. 
. G. 
MEABOV seecice <ccjsiiss mses 655 RS RENAE § 690, p. 54. 
BS AOAC: ocis 12 ciesincisssirgniticloe oar ewer os § 691, p. 54. 
RO CRIAT OUD 5 0.0 01s e006 Ae-aie.0 sieve inisie § 99, p . 30; ill. p. 80, Ex. 112, also p. 82, Ex. 120. 


§ 508, p. 39; ill. p. 94, Ex. 156 to 159, 
§ 596, p. 46; ill. p. 135. 


7 | § 721, p. 57 
Grand opera .............. afslaisioleleissietatels sy § 725, p. 58. 
a H. 
Mee Falf cadence,..........0....++. iaekteey § 546, p. 42; ill. p. 103, Ex. 183. 
ee Half-step,....... PR oe ree dunt sn § 205, p. 20; ill. p. 76, Ex. 85. 
- Hidden fifth and octaves,.............++++ § 587, p. 433 ill. p, 106, Ex. 190 to 194. 
ELON yore sie 5 oisiieie oa ewe Baecesre Gneccaaseeoedas § 84, p. 11; ill. p. 64, Ex. 24. 
Mee HOLD-PIPC,...-s0rcsse...ser-necceeees eee e§ 693, p. 54 
BELLY 20555 )o+cc <0 occas osicecsseeccccsecees § 709, p. 56. 
— i 
ey - Imitation,......... ey Raciowen's nt Adataaandtc § 647, p. 50; ill. p. 144, Ex. 581 to 534. 
f= Imperfect cadence,.............0000+ »-- § 545, p. 42; ill. p. 102, Ex. 182. 
m Intermediate tones,...:........ --...+.. § 92, p. 12. 
IE TELDORV AIS tele cieva ois a's. ic 6inis ace va siniea nates § 185, p. 19; ill. p. 75, Ex. 82 to 85. 
mee” Inversion Of ChOrds,........+...yecereeees § 338, p. 275 ill. p. 78, Ex. 101. 
_ Tnversions figured,......... ee Me 339, p. 27; ill. p. 78, EX. 101. 
e Inversions of dominant 7th,............. § 348, p. 27; ill. p. 79, Ex. 103. 
Inversion of intervals, . .. ......-.. _...§ 284, p, 21; ill. p. 76, Ex. 86 to 94. 
Italian 6th,....... Seabee oe tae § 389, p. 30; ill. p. 80. Ex. 110, also p. 82, Ex. 120. 
Italian 6th, progression Of,...........++++ § 502, p. 38; ill. p. 93, Ex. 151. 
Ms J. 
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d Abbreviations: § question; p. page; ill. illustrated; Ha. example. i 
: K. 
OV snipetslatsj aise erate) steisle sieter'aichs Ns sleleaie's'ste ..§ 3, p. 7; ill. pages 72 and 73. : 
Key-tone,..-,...... ddumabee dues Mceae oon 8 2045p. d8- - 
Keys, relation Of,.........s.eeeceeeeeeeees9 523, P. 40. ; 
L. : 
Leading tone,......cececscccvecenesssesss § 280, p. 28. ; 
TiO ACOs wisisiave) tod olslelcoccis'sleicls ccc cele sispisie sevae OP LOU Os q 
DWE RLORLGS il iotereteintsrateia sicleisieteieie'essie snsictelslaieereisel (22g Oe os 
IMB OT HAG, cmc. venience asiclensecineee ene $1200, Pel 24s In DoGly) Dixeess , 
NUE NCCE. Re aaa eRe eIGOUS Ap ouastie Riselesiieih SeOSOS TD .c04. 4 
INES fOr cata tied ss sis sisrere Sioa ti araingruie sloeVoreves § 714, p. 56. ‘ 
WMERZMEK Boies clateiate-saicte nie atsaieveis sia ets owes» § 682, p. 58. ; ¥ 
MEASUTG esis). cisis ee cielses a eieiiee ah coe § 24, p. 8; ill. p. 61, Ex, 4. : 
WICOUENDI C oapodacdnCUcHeabiCosGOD LOOOOREGOL § 276, p. 28. : 
Melodic minor scale; see remark page 68 
IMEZZOserncniscttosivar nets ears tararae Stel nisiste § 174, p. 17. 
INET CLG Clyro sierere staleiarorarer elo neve reciente ieveieeteys § 67, p. 10. 
Minor scale,........... HpnUOsOAHS “oc § 186, p. 15; ill. p. 67, Ex. 46 ve remark, p. 68. 
MINOT triads teksty caterer eee ele § 296, p. 24; ill. p. 81, Free. 114. = 
Minor scales and keys, illustrated pages 67 to 71, also p. 73. 
WUGU ENS Ose ae Son aatiod codon ssansNatoce § 514,p. 40; ill. pages 110 and 188 Inclusive 2 
MOLGitGr eee sca-atens - ++ +-§ 712, p. 56. 5 
MOTO er cttees conn eee § 423, >. "33; also § 595, p. 46; ill. p. 184, Ex. 495, ‘y 
LAE A EOS ea ak oer Onna OAC Hee $428, p. 88. ill. p. 84, Ex, 124, : a 
N. j 
Naturals (cancel),...........0..0006 «+--+. § 98, p. 12; see foot-note page 12. 7 
INOCHUTNG 2c eecss saesleee meinaiaisinele'-(eessieg O16, sD oss lesp ad Oly : 
INOUEH Ela seicist cesses patois cielace racer cesieeeten § 12, p. 7; ill. page 61, Ex. 2. = 
0. | 
Opers Boutle, ss. .<es oqceeecacovewangs tO Neds De OB, = 
Opera, Grand,... .... Sislsmrierewilerssiete oooouGs § 725, p. 58. ; 
Operetta,........ slsivreiaiofersios gietaisietenele ee ieniie § 728, p. 58. 
OFALOTION wate cesses biaisialei\slotatelergite taleres § 715, p. 57. 
Organ-point, 6.06.0. teeeeereees cess s+ § 409, p. 31; ill. p. 104, Ex. 187, 
Overture, ..... DOCUOMOCADUGOSSORA LAO AA dad § 672, p. 525 ill. p. 154, : 
Py = G 
PaSsage;..........00. Unpenomaar . § 612, p. 47. : ‘ q 
PASSMPICHOTIS 27.25.55 des eeie seek wate eens 6 419; ps Se. q 
Passing tones,....... ... § 415, p. 82; also § 166, p. 16; ill. p. 74, Ex. 73, also p. 108, 
RE GHINASSAG ON, a5: sores ones dee enimeee § 552, p. 42; ill. p. 104, Ex. 187, a | 
BCU DOME terre tise cu sencc eer nec etaae § 409, p. 81; ill. p. 104, Ex. 187, ; 
PETICCE CAMENCE; «iscisis/soiis eels aoeien eee § 542, p. 41; ill p. 102, Ex. 181. 
Period... skiviaiieys slecielets a lesslesfevetertrers § 614, p. 48; ill. p. 135, Ex. 500. 
Phase; .... 6. aha siiers Slatats sieYorsiaustela pinta § 613, p. 48; ill. p. 185, Ex. 500. 
Pianissimo, .........+ aia e aisrene ao atetelets eeLaMtare § 172, p. 17; ill. p. 74, Ex. 77 to 81. 
PIANOS Se se oes pis Rv’ ehaie earn cides Cselsaastess onate § 173, p. 17; ill. p. 74. Ex. 77 to 81. 
Plagal cadence;.... <<c.e«stses aYars reyerareite § 547, p. 42; ill. p. 108, Ex. 184, 
BOM AS Pech co sna See arama § 684, p. 53. 
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Abbreviations: § question; p. page; zl. illustrated; Ea. example, 


Position of chords,............. Apt ate -§ 317, p. 25; ill. p. 77, Ex. 96. 
Basra MOLE cre ateioiess sy Aactoloaciete c cacsieis ws) ace § 689, p. 54. 
HALE MATL UO LM mrtelsfeiy cfecd tc bicre “s «isie-ecisialon: § 469, p. 36. 

z BRNO eterarere are, iS yay score vcraiciasa. eb ahere 43 mea) stuns § 207, p. 20; ill. p. 75, Ex. 82, 
BEPELOCTCSBION, . 0.5 occ ssc acesie sass cseeesnse § 421, p. 33. 


§ 498, p. 38; ill. p. 90, Ex. 145 and 146. 

§ 491, p. 38; ill. p. 88; Hx. 139 to 144. 
Progression of dominant 7th,..... obra Yetave § 470, p. 36; ill. p. 86, Ex. 131. 
Progression of the American 6th, § 51 p. 39; ill. pp. 95, 96, and 97, Ex. 163 and 166 
Progression of the augmented chord, ...§ 500, p. 38; ill. p. 92, Ex. 147 to 150. 


Progression of the French 6th,........ ---§ 505, p. 395 ill. p, 938, Ex. 152 to 155. 
Progression of the German 6th,..........§ 508, p. 39; ill. p. 94, EX, 156 to 159. 
Progression of the Italian 6th, ...........§ 502, p. 38; ill. p. 93, Ex. 151. 
Pulse... oso. Jegonaneodpadeacnpenbedbooncd § 40, p. 9. 
Q. 
Gnsdritles.ct. << Siulele plelelsisicie(sie.v'e'snicel oily = 56005, Ds) Oe 
Ze MQUACTUPIC MEASULE,..3..0.ccccceceese cos § 28, p. 8; ill. p. 62, Ex. 7, 
Bee QUICKSIED, 0.6.0. s0sec008 Sept DONE eo baoc ean aut 
PERALUG U tentsfaieciciats ola'a/e/e's = siejciz.seisfe= siclsicie ethos § 729, p. 58. 
BP OUINGEL, 065.0. 000 Reralaicle saison anion Saisea 8/180) Deib8s 
3 IR, 
BS CCAUT UIC! bys st acs, ccicis sorcisersie sd vie sisie's § 705, p. 55. 
- Redowa.,...... CAST Og ees HEARN § 683, p. 53. 
RECO MS air inra seca! Stcinsivels bisiea peters Boalt Se § 695, p. 55. 
Meervelauion Of K6YS,......06 653 ean HOT Es cies § 523, p. 40. 
F ¥: e RONdO-fOrMS,.,....-.050%- sradeeisitiecetonee § 657, p. 51; ill. p. 145 and 151 inclusive, 
é Repeat,..... Sees aac Bemictieelna ener Ol spe lle t lip 64. Bix 22! 
LLG OE Ry os ea osu bees SACO OUST SEAS Soneees § 594, p. 463 ill, p. 134, Ex,-495, 
Zee Response, ....... OCR SORES Boleisiaehiaas « § 643, p. 50; ill. p. 143, Ex. 529, 
Meee REStS,.....5- one se cerscevceecesess «..§ 53, D. 105 ill. p. 63, Ex. 15. 
Pam Rulles for beginners, ........ SE BGDanso0OC § 579, p. 44. 
i 8. 
if 
__ Safe rules for beginners,.................§ 579, p. 44. 
_ Scales illustrated,..... obonoe deere cise stove pages 65 and 73 inclusive. 
CCN ec aliia.siclee Shits. ses sais cele siesiew aw, 8 698). D. 55¢ 
MMMSCHOIESCHE,......2..0000e.cc-sccereee eee +§ 685, Do 54. 
BREED COLEs <2 5.5.05 0.0500 cebgordoso ne waeee eeeeeeeee§ 79, p. 11, 
_ Second inversion of triad, acne coreeeeee so § 443, p. 345 ill. p. 84, Ex. 126 to 129. 
i? Secular vocal forms, -................. nae$ 716, Da ots 
| Wentence,........ Sel aah ee eens § 710, p. 56. 
= Semi-staccato,.........+.....+ Resenicseee sf ulSona 185 
mpequence, ....... SUB dan GCInCOS AR sone + +.-.§ 411, p. 31; ill. p. 105, Ex. 188 and 189. 
Sequences, formation of,.................§ 561, p. 48; ill. p. 105, Ex. 188 and 189. 
Sextuple measure,...... scerecssceneeee ee § 29, DP. 85 ill. p. 62, EX. 8. 
PPIOLZENOO; 6 ve cccesescce® Pats sleisle vieteeeteG) 160, Dads sill py t4,Bxs Si 


BAIS GE riscle dine ccieove sie enetcis dec ceeess- 2 96) D. 12. 
MCMC AAUULO, oceccisscie. es oeueeseeer+s 08108, pe 18} IH.:p, 71, Bx, 10: 
DEBT oscciwhcceccressecs cts sew eres stee S00, D- 93-i2, p, 62, EX, 13; 
BIC RIO; aER sine Peres Seats edielegt sibs Ses § 719, p. 57. 
SOMA, oes eee seer eee eenerec ene enerens oe § 670, Dp. 52; ill. p. 151 and 162, 
© Somatind, ».-+reeesesserrererrsenerers, . .. § 669, p. 62; ill, p. 161, 


+ es 
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Abbreviations: § question; p. page; il. illustrated; Ha. example, 
PSOUNG, sieretetavstn yet wratevetetale aie =iniafetata'a.o(aterrntcteteretatete § 718, p. 57. 
Song-form, applied,............0++-2+.... § 627, p. 49;“ill. p. 141. 
Song-form of one period,................. § 620, p. 48; ill. p. 189, Ex. 519. 
Song-form of three periods,........-..... § 624, p. 48. 
Song-form of two periods,..............6+ § 622, p. 48; ill. p. 189, Ex. 520. 
MSOPLAN Ore ars airless cibis s dalelaiale o a/otaiarelaietaterersesteinla § 62, p. 10. 
SSO UUIRC a ctarscein ctae'olain,steveiaieie. afcterataeteleteininie eaters § 1, p. 7. 
SHACCALO Mins daclen uelosiacie corona eine § 182, p. 18. 
RSE Lag tepers wteyatetaretsjelaisieraraictae siete alaie’e'srele eletepeintate § 10, p. 7; ill. p. 61, Ex. 1. 
UCB erererctsraiieys «se creraiecoteie,oleieoloiaiee sjeleisteisiaiste § 206, p. 20. 
ISULCUCOsratercrets cleleyeis’eraraiereraia nieve cienctelstteletealeterets § 644, p. 50; ill. p. 143, Ex. 580. 
SUD = COMM AIG, ecco craves nis sem sieisisieisiawlsesiv'n § 277, p. 23 
SUD=ME CANE ya ces acsteinecisaeaonetsetsaisventor § 279, p. 23. 
PSC -COMIC rein arais’s oisleraisieisis niet cairisten ee(eeraers § 280, p. 23. 
Suite, ....; aS Sees Scleiaye aide ooh Coe § 671, p. 52; ill. p. 152 and 153 
(ele Cre 0008 CURR ArcnoG HOGOGRBOOICOO SOO ACOnTE § 275, p. 23. 
Suspended cadence; .<..)5.06...-ceccevens § 551, p. 425 ill. p. 103, Ex. 186. 
UBDOMBION, Fo stele cisieWalciciercistermine ener: § 404, p. 31; ill. p. 98, Ex. 167 to 178, 
Suspensions, object Of,.........s+seeeees- § 529, p. 41. : ; 
MOWVOL saat clare tea welts s'olgsinnne craeca revels § 179, p. 185 ill. p. 74, Ex. 80. 
MSY SXED OILY a. raretotartislarsiaciets olsisialeestenjaeerta § 675, p. 58; ill. p. 157 and 158. 
MYTICOPADONS jac conc e's eines o'ccleee elaateler aie § 91, p. 12; ill. p. 65, Ex. 30, also p. 102, 
Ex. 180. 
T. 5 
PAST SOLO; AMG De Sate cieeaspiec stcies cicrs erties § 333, p. 26. 
LOMO ce o.ei alate iaitiete «] sletanieis aisles oop eereee «SiGaeuDa Os 
Terzetto,..... Hata selecarc ce veclat ed winierole toe are ones § 7128, DP. 58. 
PURSES atareieerelada, ste tarcis sate ate clete‘efarclofcleie eeerote § 617, p. 48; ill. p. 135, Ex. 497 
PNOLOTMG HN BASC jarectnlere atclaleielaloras tals slaleletarerers § 184, p. 19; ill. pp. 75 to 82. 
PIG uae ee Sara tavets auamtac meme encores § 51, p. 10; ill. p. 62, Ex. 14, 
ICLEG CLL ELCATOL (retercta siete oasis aininiaie pistes § 528, p. 4c 
TO) ines coma Soon Acenonotn tecraccsc Hades § 2, p. 7. 
Tone-chain,......... Wniwowe oly ciclo sen Rare etere § 583, p. 46; ill. p. 184, Ex. 493. 
JG)T) Ca SocSrician spond donc Hare AGOsoNObOnNoE § 274, p. 23. 
Transformation of designs, .............. § 598, p. 475 ill. p. 186 to 139. 
BUTT ACG acters ics oiciotetersi- sate eles ein(oiotereisyns etree § 282, p. 24; ill. p. 77, Ex. 95. 
riands fgureds << sacceseseee cov enwes ance § 329, p. 26; ill. p. 78, Ex. 100. 
Triads, inversions of, ...........< Wise eitoisss § 338;p. 27; ill. p. 78, Ex. 101. 
ALVIAAS, POSItLONSIOL, «oe rete en wet trees § 317, 318, 319, p. 25; ill. p. 77, Ex. 96, 
“UWS Aaeteraee ean alsin ease eleleeecmah § 629, p. 49; also 727, 58. 
ETIpletSs sees casters Sc aee eestor § 89, p. 12; ill. p. 64, Ex. 28. 
Triple measure,........ aes vas re eevee oes.§ 27, DP. 83 ill. p. 61, Ex. 6. 
U. 
UNISON, «2.01... seeeeeerereeereeveseevoses§ 85, DP, 11; ill p, 64, Ex. 25. 
V. 
WoGalise, a5.) -ceniseaiee see eh orice see theaters § 720, p. 57. 
> W. 
WALUZ,..ssevcverreesvessecccertesesess cess § 686, D. 54 
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